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Esso Dealers throughout the U.K. now have the finest range of petrols ever offered to the motoring public. 


ESSO EXTRA —the top grade of superlative quality, never before available in this country, at 4d. 
per gallon premium. This petrol is designed for 1953 and the future. Try it and prove the six extras: 
Extra Anti-Knock ; Extra Miles per Gallon ; Extra Acceleration ; Extra Easy Starting ; Extra Power ; 
Extra Engine Cleanliness. 


ESSO MIXTURE—a scientifically blended motor fuel designed for those motorists requiring a 
quality equal to the best of pre-war grades, at 2d. per gallon premium. 


ESSO — is the improved version of the standard grade petrol at a standard price. 


TODAY AND EVERY DAY !T PAYS TO SAY ESSO FOR ALL PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 





Ridgways Ltd., 
Tea Merchants 
By Appointment to the 
late King George Vil ana 
the late Queen Victoria 
€ 1856-1901) 





oe 
Turn toa 
NEW leaf... 


Here are two very different blends of tea—each 
of high grade and each the result of more than 
in cotton-wool a century’s experience in buying and blending. 
Teas as good as these are a true economy 
because they yield their full pleasure, aroma 
and flavour when brewed at normal strength. 


a child 





For delicate yet pronounced flavour, Or for aquick-brewing tea of a bolder 
| ask for Ridgways “H.M.B.” (Her colour and flavour, try Ridgways 
but for practical protection from sickness wise mothers Majesty’s Blend) at 1/ 5d. the quarter. “Delicious” Small Leaf at 1/2d. the 
find SevenSeaS cod liver oil a godsend. nce tage 3 9 oat te Me 4 — ye, se ae and 
‘ . | goes further than cheaper biends, decide which blend you preter. 
And at the same time SevenSeaS grows good sturdy bones . spain Baia 
and strong white teeth, as it lays the foundations for 


health that will last a lifetime. 


SevenSeaS COD LIVER OIL ag WAYS 


Sea-fresh, vitamin rich, daily SevenSeaS — golden liquid ee ee 
or handy capsules — builds up reserves of health and energy. T ae A $ 


———e 


Every chetnist sells SevenSeaS Cod Liver Oil from 1/6, capsules from 1/9. | RIDGWAYS LTD. ¢ THE CITY OF LONDON, 290-914 OLD STREBT 





All through 


the night... 


The famous Bratt Colbran “ Heaped” Fire has 
now been re-designed to burn continuously for 
10 to 12 hours on any solid fuel. At the same 
time the character and appeurance of the 
traditional “ Heaped” Fire have been retained. 
A distinctive feature of the continuous burning 
model is the forward projecting front. This 
increases radiant efficiency and gives a good 
view of the fire even when little fuel is being 
used. Rate of burning is easily and accurately 














controlled and when closed down for overnight 
burning, fuel consumption is as little as } lb. 
per hour, Gas ignition is optionai. 

If you already have 2 “Heaped”’ Fire, 
your local builder can quickly convert it for over- 
night burning by fitting this new pattern grate. 
For illustrated leaflet, write to the sole makers: 


Bratt Colbran Limited 


10 Mortimer Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Museum 9411 
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Every woman knows the kind of kitchen she 
would like ...clean, efficient, designed to save 
work. The ‘English Rose’ Planning Service shows 
just how such a kitchen can be installed in your 
home BEFORE YOU BUY! 

Upon request, the ‘English Rose’ consultant 
will submit a blueprint and coloured drawing 
showing exactly how the ‘English Rose’ units will 
appear in your kitchen. 

Take the first step toward a life of freedom 
from kitchen drudgery TODAY—send for the 
‘English Rose’ brochure ER 50 


Blueprint shows how ar- 
rangement of units will 
reduce work and save 
walking. 


Coloured drawing exactly 


to scale...it's your 
kitchen transformed. 











Luxury twin-sets in the newest colours. 
Made in Scotland of soft Lambswool, 
warm Lamgora and hard-wearing Shetland. 
Classic style, fully fashioned, superb 


quality and finish... perfection in knitwear. 


HUNT & WINTERBOTHAM, 4 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 





Nothing pleases us more than having 

people look over our sparkling, spick-and-span 

kitchens . . . parties up to 5 or 6 are always welcome 

without appointment. But for those who cannot visit us we have 

prepared alittle brochure giving some idea of how the kitchens look and 

showing how we make our Pastes from fresh meat, fish and poultry. We 
shall be happy to send youa 


copy ; just fill in the coupon. | Coupon for FREE Booklet 
Send in unsealed envelope (/ 4d.) 


Shippams' “=~ 
Meat and Fish Pastes | 


Acknowledged the bes? 


AT CHICHESTER SINCE 1750 





A fine example of 17th century Scottish 
craftsmanship in carving—the Deacon's 
chair of the Hammermen’s Craft. 

(From the Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh.) 


In a famous 
Scottish 
Tradition 


That Scottish habit of making 

things uncommonly well is 

; nobly upheld to-day by John 

: Cotton No. 1 Cigarettes. 

'; Behind this cool and mellow 

leaf is all John Cotton’s 5 

generations of experience in making fine tobacco. It the new, stronger shirt 

assures you a fragrant, cool-smoking cigarette that, once 
enjoyed, makes you its devotee for life. ‘TRUVISCA’ — 

; the shirt that’s tailored by Luvisca Limited. ‘Truvisca’ shirts are 

No. 1 Cigarettes 3/11 for 20 comfortable, amply cut in either coat or tunic style — and above all, hard- 

Also John Cotton Tobacco wearing. ‘Truvisca’ shirts are made of a new Courtaulds’ fabric —a blend 

Nos. 1 and 2, 4/9 oz. No. 4, 


2,4, of first-quality Egyptian cotton and high-tenacity rayon that’s as strong as 
4/5 oz. Empire, 4/1} oz . it’s handsome. 


AND ‘LUVEXE’ COLLARS — 
they’re semi-stiff — perfect appearance, perfect comfort. 


AND, OF COURSE—‘LUVISCA’ PYJAMAS 


Old friends, these, and still the best pyjamas ever made — smooth, soft, 
roomy and plenty of patterns to choose from, including plain colours. We 
needn’t tell you how well they wash and wear. 


ic le an a le as vee ine cial Luvisea OLD VICARAGE ROAD, EXETER 
Limited , ad 
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EL. 9! IEE B85, FE NE oh _ il 
4 < \, 4 Zc ip ‘ ~, ees > $7 ill , H 
ey b Weds A ey | Scruffy hair 
ree} [= mS “ | puts people off! 


By Appointment > 
the late 


t 
G 
King George Vi 


; Here's how to end 
Charles H. Pugh Lid. 


Motor Mower 


oT | Me DRY SCALP 


SCRUFFY HAIR looks awful! Flakes of dandruff 
= ges in the parting, or on the collar. . . that uncombed 
This is look — Dry Scalp can spoil the smartest appearance. 
DRY SCALP Start to use ‘ Vaseline’ Brand Hair Tonic, and 
Looks awful, doesn’t it? you'll notice a wonderful difference! Hair will 
Is your hair dry, scruffy, look healthy and stay tidy all day; dandruff will 
unmanageable, dend- disappear! Just a regular massage with a few drops 
ober’ bond a: for 20 seconds every day; don’t rub — just work 
| Hair Tonic today! it in gently, moving the whole bs ha mapoel 
only2/9d.,or4/3d. 
for double the 

quantity. 


oroF 


What a difference! 
When you end Dry 
Scalp with ‘ Vase- 
line’ Hair Tonic, 
your scalp feels 
better, your hair 
stays well-groomed 
all day. 








| ext 
B 
) \ 
THE DRESSING THAT ENDS DRY SCALP GL 


** Vaseline" s the registered trate mark of the Chesetrough Mfg Co. Ltd 
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You GET 


This 
is indeed 


an odd 
newspaper 


SERVICE 


MARTINS BANK 


LIMITED 





LOOK AT, the Manchester Guardian 
may seem old-fashioned. No conces- 





sions are made to the mass reader or the 
vulgar mind. You will search in vain for the 
tidbit, the juicy item, the Society scandal, 
the daily big-type bombshell.  (( 

What do you find instead? You find the [M HAVE YOU 


old craft of good reporting and good writing. i") EXPERIENCED 
And that is curiously satisfying. You find \ GRAND MARNIER?P 


yourself meeting minds which are clear, 





Sw Grand Marnier with your after-dinner 


honest, cultured—and not self-conscious oofiec and knew the unale of Possess 





about these dying virtues. You find news, ll \ finest liqueur. Here is no ordinary stimu- 

; , lant, no social habit or specious aid to | 
leaders, articles, comments, which you can gaiety. Made exclusively with Cognac brandy 
trust ) ( and long matured in the ancient cellars of 


\ | the Chateau de Bourg-Charente, Grand Marnier is the proud 
You are not being bludgeoned into read- (i | choice of those who know the rules of civilised living. Will 


ing the Manchester Guardian. This fine \ ) you discover this noble liqueur tonight ? 

waka ‘ \\ TO CLEVER HOSTESSES: Flavour Crépes Suzette with Grand Marnier 
newspaper is not for the millions. It is for = . 
the few—but not so few!—who do not ask 


either for the pompous or the sensational. 








If you have any difficulty in getting your 
Manchester Guardian regularly, please write to: 
The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 





FRAWCES FIWEST LIGUEUR 
| SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: L.. ROSE & CO. LTD., ST. ALBANS, HERTS 
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What are silicones, Mr. Sims, Sir? 


The silicones are a most interesting group of materials based on organic compounds of silicon. 


To industry the most outstanding merit of silicones is their marked resistance to the effects of intense 

heat and cold. They are used, for example, in jointing and insulating materials for jet engines and electric motors. 
They have other special applications in heat-resistant paints, car polishes, and the shower-proofing of textiles. 
Midland Silicones Ltd. are the marketing organisation for the full range of silicone rubbers, resins, 


varnishes and fluids, some of which are already being manufactured by Albright & Wilson Ltd. 


(Q\ Chemicals for Industry ALBRIGHT & WILSON 


(W 
49 PARK LANE+> LONDON: W.1 


ALBRIGHT &€ WILSON LTD - 
TBWIS 
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EXCLUSIVE CIGARETTES 
PLAYER’S 















































p.r.26 Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Lid. 


you're a 
learner-driver 


you'll know... 


roe / 


this mark © 
is for your protection 


Only tweed made from virgin Scottish wool handwoven by crofters 
in the Islands of the Outer Hebrides is Harris Tweed. And by law, only 
Harris Tweed may bear this proud symbol. Thus you are safeguarded 
against imitations. Such legal protection is an eloquent tribute to the 
world-famed character and quality of Harris Tweed—a character, quality 
and beauty prized by motorists, walkers, 
sportsmen and all lovers of the good life. 


* Look for the mark on the cloth a 
* look for the label on the garment " 


Issued by THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LIMITED 


AJ 
MARK 


February 


It is pleasant to toss pancakes on Shrove Tuesday, as an old 
custom reminding us of the days when life moved more slowly. 
Few of us, however, would wish to put the clock back, for in the 
twentieth century we enjoy many advantages. Among these are 
the services of the Midland Bank, providing the extensive banking 


facilities required in the modern world. 


MIDLAND BANK 


OVER 2,100 BRANCHES TO SERVE YOU 





Men that matter . 


HAROLD NAYLOR 
KENT FARM WORKER 


says—** During my 20 years on 
the land | have seen many 
changes, including the growth 
of mechanisation. In the 
matter of shaving, 1, too, have 
moved with the times, With 
my Remington shaver I can 
enjoy a most satisfying shave, 
without blades, lather or 
bother.”’ 


4 


ROL: 
Td 


Po 


ss Shave time with a. 


REMINGTON og 


EN in all walks of life— 
men who get down to the 
job, find Contour shaving the 
answer to the problem. The smooth precision of the 
Contour 6 provides the closest, smoothest shave ever. 
For the Perfectionist ! 
Ask for Remington Pre- 
Shave and After-Shave 
f lotions to complete 
the perfect Contour 
shave! 


ELECTRIC DRY SHAVER 





Upon 


“ Z y VIF “ 
7 + 

Portrait of a salesman 
Shrewd people expect a manufacturer to pack his product in a 
modern, designed-for-the-job container. They expect him to 
protect his goods from the slightest scratch or damage. They 
expect a pack that looks proud of its contents. In short, it is the 
pack that sells the quality of the product. That is why to-day 
the best products are packed in Medway corrugated cases. 
In the manufacture of these cases the Medway Corrugated Paper 
Company excels — making the corrugated strawboard, lining it 
with tough kraft paper and turning it into corrugated cases. 
Fach case, planned to give the maximum protection to 
the goods it is to carry, is a reminder of the part which the 
Reed Paper Group, with all its resources, plays in the 
development of new packaging methods. 


# REED PAPER GROUP PACKAGING includes 


multi-wall sacks: corrugated paper and cases; kraft and 
M.G. sulphite wrappings ; grease-proof and waxed papers. 





G 


f 


M EDWAY 


CORRUGATED CASES 


Producis of 
THE MEDWAY CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 


Da 1S10n of the 


Reed 


° 
"ep oe? 


ALBERT E. REED & 
THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD 
THE MEDWAY CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD REED FLONG LTD 
MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD 
THE NATIONAL CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 
REED PAPER SALES LTD BE. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD 
POWELL, LANE MANUPACTURING CO. LTD 


Head Office: 105 Piccadilly London W.1 


co. LTD 


EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD 
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CHARIVARIA 


B.0.A.C. accountants, after estimating that the 
recent grounding of transatlantic Stratocruisers had 
lost the Corporation £10,000 a day, brightened up at 
the announcement, from another department, that an 
aircraft now undergoing tests will soon be flying to 
New York and back twice in twenty-four hours. 
Things could have been worse. 


B a 


“The art of skiing, like the writing of Latin verse,” 
says a fourth leader in The Times, “is one of the rather 
numerous things at which many of us are less good 
than we used to be.” Some of us, of course, are as 
good at both as ever we were. 


a a 


The idea of combating boredom in the out-patients’ 
reception hall at a King’s Lynn hospital by installing 
tanks of goldfish is said to be working wonders for the 
fish, though several patients complain that they are 
sick of being stared at. 


Ba B 


Allegations of trickery in last week’s ballot for 
peers’ Coronation seats were conclusively refuted by 
the Marquess of Salisbury, Lord President of the Council. 
He gave to the House of Lords his assurance that there 
had been “nothing hole-and-corner or underhand”’ 


about the proceedings and that, in fact, the names of 
the lucky noblemen were “drawn by the Lord Chief 
Justice himself in the presence of the Earl Marshal.” 
The next step is to persuade these two gentlemen to 
handle the allocation of Cup Final tickets. 


a a 


Our contemporaries can usually be relied upon to 
discipline any sloppy public thinking, but on one 
point they seem at the moment to be as much at fault 
as their readers—that of drawing repeated comparisons 
between this Elizabethan era and the last, to the 
present’s discredit. Let Britain count her blessings. 
The spectacles of historical perspective have a decep- 
tively rosy tint, and we may be sure that if some future 
century brings yet a third Elizabeth to her Coronation 
the crowds lining the processional route will be drawing 
comparisons too, looking back to the spacious days 
when every loyal citizen had his extra quarter-pound of 
margarine, and the land flowed richly with increased 
allocations of glucose, table jellies and full-cream milk 
powder. 

8 a 


Motorists are warned of the dangers of trying for 
high speeds on the new petrol. Police patrols have it too. 


8 a 


The extravagant delays which, because of increased 
crime and an unprecedented volume of civil litigation, 





are now occurring between the institution of pro- 

ceedings and the hearing of cases, are rightly provoking 

stern comment, both in high judicial quarters and in 

the more responsible sections of the Press. But 

op eee ion has reached a climax with the publication 

of the Sussex Express and County Herald headline: 
“ Piltdown Man on Probation.” 


& & 


Sorry, the Mistress is Out 


“Wi-rrep Pickies “Who's at the door? 
Protect your home against 
unwelcome callers with Look - 
SEE, the unique wide-angle 
lens device which lets you 
see without being seen. Fits 
any door. Neat, unobtrusive. 
In black, brown or white.” 
Daily Mail advertisement 


says 
‘Can I Come In?’ 


to some of the people around 
Camberwell Gate, London.” 
Radio Times programme 


& & 
One of the last few news items to trickle in on the 


ceelacanth affair describes the victim as “a five-foot 
prehistoric fish with hands.” A more inspired dispatch 
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might have added that it was momentarily off guard 
when hooked, demonstrating to an interested sub- 
marine audience the size of the angler it had just got 
away from. 


The First National Bank of Philadelphia, says an 
American report, is to double the size of its premises 
so that customers can drive inside the building and do 
business without leaving their cars. Some, however, 
after a talk about collateral with the manager, may 
be asked to. 


“Poet Laureate John Masefield has not yet decided what 
he will write to celebrate the Coronation. ‘It is still some 
distance away,’ he told me yesterday. But Masefield has 
already made up his mind on the theme: ‘I want to write 
something to express the hope that the Queen's reign may be 
happy, glorious and long.’”’ 

Ephraim Hardcastle, in the Sunday Express 


Sure it’s not been done ? 
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RADIO 


OOD evening. We hope that you are all sitting 
round your firesides waiting to join us in the new 
radio game that we in the studio are going to play this 
evening for the first time. It will be a much more 
enjoyable game for us because we shall be able to 
imagine all of you taking part and your happy laughter 
will seem to come back at us through the mike. Unless 
we felt that your good humour and essential decency 
were flowing towards us through these sound-proof 
and hygienic walls we could never stand the nerve- 
strain of playing a game for hire without any hope of 
saving up enough to buy a pub. 

Now here are the team, all keyed up to win. 
Actually they are not exactly a team, as they are not 
up against another team but more fighting it out among 
themselves. First, that soubrette of parlour games, 
that gamine of Portland Place, Dame Jennie Marsh- 
maison, known to many of you for her work on behalf 
of the Women’s Lifeboat Movement and to all of you 
for her years of service with “Up Jenkins” on the 
Monday evening Light, “General Post” on the Tuesday 
morning Home and ‘“‘Consequences” between 
grammes on Television. 

Next to her, but slightly sideways, is John Fork, 
known in public life for his challenging Stewardship of 
the Chiltern Hundreds and in radio life for his Desert 
Isthmus Discs programme of records of political 
speeches. He has frequently harangued the French in 
the programme “L’Albion Perfervide.” 

Then we have Lily Grew, without whom no parlour 
game would have its meed of rippling laughter. 
Listeners have frequently insisted on the reinstatement 
of Lily Grew in programmes. After some years as a 
fern-florist she attracted the notice of Wilson Barrett 
and played a number of Imperial Roman parts with 
his company. She first broadcast in some of our 
reminiscent programmes and stayed on after we had 
finished 1911 to lend a hand with the poetry-reading to 
schools, a very heavy call on our resources as, come wet, 
come shine, the flow of verse must never be allowed to 
falter. 

Every game needs some light relief, and this 
explains the inclusion of Sid Hindle, the well-known 
female impersonator, in the team. He may not often 
score, but he keeps things rattling along with his 
uncanny sense of what the Average Listener will find 
amusing. 

Lastly, I might perhaps mention that this is 
Philip Max-Threpstow, your Game Warden, introducing 
the programme. Dame Jennie has just insisted I 
remind you that I am a veteran of the Factval Broad- 
‘ast and part-scriptwriter of “So That Was Science,” 
“In the Days of Yore at the Nore’ and “Mummy 
Earwig and Daddy Bluebottle.” This programme, by 
the way, is produced, I see, by a Millicent Frouse. 

I hope that you are now really feeling one of us and 
I can go on to introduce the game. It is ““Clumps,” by 


pro- 


ROMP 


permission of Lucius T. Fother. First the players 
divide into two ““Clumps” or groups. We have already 
drawn the names from a hat, and in Clump A are 
Dame Jennie and John and in Clump B, Lily and Sid. 
Now one player from each Clump goes outside while . . . 

Oh yes, Sid has just whispered to me that we 
need a bit of light relief, so he will be explaining the 
next part of the game himself. He wants me to tell 
you that he will be impersonating Lily Grew: I think 
I mentioned that he was a well-known female im- 
personator. T[ rather fancy that this is the first time 
he has impersonated Lily. Yes? Lily tells me that 
she is usually impersonated by a Madge Fandango who 
specializes in impersonating her. Before Sid takes 
over I must mention that he has borrowed Dame 
Jennie’s muff. So just imagine him with his hands 

. no, he is wearing it on his head like a bearskin. 
Very amusing, really. 

Now, Sid, fire away... R. G. G. Price 
B a 


*Puncnu Bentnp THE Atom Brast ” 
Headline in Yorkshire Evening Post 


Well, we weren’t going to say anything, of course .. . 


> 











“Ut all started when we had an argument about 
which was the most intelligent breed.” 
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DIVIDED THEY STAND 


HE curious alliance of Trade Unionists and 

intellectual Socialists to form the Labour Party 
was brought about largely through the efforts of Sidney 
Webb and his fellow Fabians. They were to provide 
the brains, and the others the votes and the cash. It 
seemed, especially to the Fabians, a fair division of 
labour. In her Diaries Mrs. Webb frequently expresses 
her unbounded contempt for the proletarians who were, 
for their own good, thus to team up with their 
enlightened betters. It may be assumed that Webb 
shared her view in this respect, as, indeed, in all others. 
Even so, despite occasional mutterings and mutinies, 
the alliance worked. The inherently conservative force 
of Trade Unionism, like Boxer in George Orwell's 
“Animal Farm,” was harnessed to one of the oddest 
band-wagons of history—an astonishing collection of 
exponents of all imaginable, and unimaginable, 
ideologies, from Wind on the Heath, Brother, to 
Workers of the World Unite. In opposition it was 
relatively easy for this ill-assorted company to hold 
together. Each particular interest, it was fondly 
supposed, would be taken care of once power was 
achieved. The day of bi-metallism, of single-taxing, of 
proportional representation, of humane-killing, would 
surely dawn. Meanwhile it sufficed to promote the 
advancement of “the Movement” as such. 


Yet even in opposition certain innate cleavages 
manifested themselves, as, for instance, when at the 
1935 Labour Party Conference Ernest Bevin angrily 
complained that George Lansbury, in furtherance of his 











“* But don’t you see—if you're to the right of Labour 
and I'm to the left of the T.U.C., we must belong 
to roughly the same splinter group.” 


pacifist aspirations, had been taking “his conscience 
round from body to body asking to be told what to 
do with it.” In office the tension inevitably became 
more pronounced. As between the trade unionists 
whose chief objective was to improve their own 
circumstances and the ideologues who were bent upon 
a radical transformation of society, there was in the 
last resort little common ground. It was Wykehamists 
with nothing to lose but their old school ties who called 
the toilers to the barricades, the toilers who tended to 
hold back. The class war, it was clear, was going to 
be won, if at all, on the playing fields of Eton rather 
than on the asphalt playgrounds of elementary schools. 


For a party manager like Mr. Herbert Morrison 
such a state of affairs presents grave difficulties. From 
the “militants” in the constituencies comes an insistent 
demand for a more “forward” policy at home and 
abroad ; from Transport House come ever more marked 
expressions of distaste for further doses of national- 
ization or any other like adventures at this time. 
The Parliamentary Bevanites (described by Mr. 
iaitskell as “frustrated journalists,” and indubitably 
toilers—if toilers they be—by brain rather than by 
hand) loudly clamour for what the T.U.C. bosses abhor. 
Though the T.U.C. bosses have the block vote in their 
pockets, not to mention large funds in the bank, a few 
constituency “militants” can always get together and 
pass a Bevanite resolution. Between the two, what 
is poor Mr. Morrison to do? 


His anxieties must be the greater because there is 
always the possibility that the T.U.C. might break 
away from the Labour Party, and, as in the United 
States, pursue its own interests uncommitted to any 
political affiliation. Where would the “militants,” and 
for that matter the Labour Party, be then? It is like 
a ship some of whose crew are insistent she is unsea- 
worthy, and will at a pinch make her so to prove their 
point, while others are concerned to take her safely 
into port and derive the greatest possible profit from 
the voyage. The Captain who must mount the bridge 
in such circumstances is in a sorry case indeed, 
particularly when bad weather blows up and he has 
to call for the pumps to be manned. It is an ironical 
circumstance that the Labour Party, which rode 
to power on an apocalyptic vision of the impending 
doom of Capitalism, should now be put in so difficult 
a situation by Capitalism’s present straitened circum- 
stances. It is as though a Salvation Army band 
should turn out for the Day of Judgment, only to find, 
when the earth began veritably to shake and the 
heavens to unroll like a scroll, that all the drums and 
the heavy brass refused to admit any break in the 
weather. Such is the dilemma with which the Labour 
Party leadership is now confronted. 


MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE 
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“you 


Say :, 


” 


says my conscience. ‘Conscience, 


* Budge not,” 


says the fiend. 


* Budge,” 


GOBBO : 


“you counsel well.” (The Merchant of Venice, Act 11, Se. 11). 


Say i, 


” 


** Fiend, 


counsel well”’ 
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PSYCHOBIBS 


T is to the Bouverie Institute of Building Science 
(BIBS)—that sublime temple of knowledge, and 
bottomless receptacle for public funds—that we owe 


the very conception of an entirely new branch of 


learning: Building Psychology. The discovery of this 
new field for the dissipation and wastage of human 
endeavour burst lately upon the scientific world like a 
thunderclap, with the publication of the Institute’s 
monstrous cloth-bound report PSYCHOBIBS/1. Archi- 
tectural bodies in all continents are eagerly initiating 
research programmes on related lines, and as eagerly 
applying for grants to pay for them, several American 
universities have already introduced, in mid-semester, 
courses and diplomas in Building Psychology. Once 
again Britain has shown the way. It cannot be amiss 
to give a brief outline of PSYCHOBIBS/I in these 


informed columns, particularly as the report itself 


costs thirty-five shillings. 

The human psyche (asserts the preamble) is 
deeply affected by the buildings that form its intimate 
daily environment. No art more than architecture 
penetrates and suffuses men’s daily lives; and it may 
well be that in an informed and enlightened archi- 
tecture we should find the cure for allthe psychoneuroses 
that beset mankind. The science of Building Psy- 
chology, or T'ectopsychology, deals with the effect or 
impact of buildings in general on the human psyche. 
PSYCHOBIBS/1 contains a number of detailed 
examples of this effect, the results of preliminary tield 
studies; and the general conclusions tentatively drawn 
from these. There are no pictures and no conversations; 
but one cannot have everything, even in a thirty-five- 
shilling report. 

Human beings in relation to buildings fall, says 
PSYCHOBIBS, into two categories: the internal and 
the external. It is important to use these terms strictly 
with reference to the building under consideration; a 
human being internal in relation to one building may 
well be external in relation to another. To simplify 
this difficult concept, the report asks us to consider 
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an example. Let us imagine a man looking out from 
a window of the Royal College of Organists towards the 
Royal Albert Hall. In relation to the College of 
Organists he is internal, an Endopsych; in relation to 
the Albert Hall he is a Peripsych. The Albert Hall 
affects him peripsychically, and that, the reader may 
well think, goes a long way towards explaining the 
Albert Hall. 

There are two other minor categories of human 
being, the ingoing and the outgoing. The psyche in 
these transitory states may be profoundly affected by 
architectural details such as porches and_pillared 
porticoes which otherwise have little tectopsychic 
effect ; but little work has yet been done in this special 
field, and all the Institute has really done, with its 
passion for classifying things under headings, is to 
invent the simple terms LHingangswirkungen and 
Ausgangswirkungen to cover these phenomena. 

PSYCHOBIBS/1 has only room to consider the 
endotectopsychic state, or the state of mind of a man 
inside a building. Peripsychs have to wait for 
Volume 2. 

To some extent the endopsychic state may be due 
to purely physical effects. Thus, an excessive steepness 
of staircase may induce a condition of dyspnea, or 
breathlessness. If the ceilings are too low the 
endopsych may tend towards acephaly, the state of 
possessing no head. Then again—to choose an example 


from the limited field of Ausgangswirkungen—an 
endopsych passing regressively to a peripsychic state 
may be subject to a traumatic neurosis of a hypnogenic 


type, or, to put it less scientifically, a man who walks 
out of a building backwards may fall down the steps 
and stun himself. 

These effects are, however, largely material. The 
Institute is more concerned with true endotectopsychic 
states, and some of its conclusions are striking, even 
alarming. A man cannot, they say, live in a badly 
designed room without becoming the victim of psychic 
disbalance. If he paints the room red he will get 
anxiety hysteria. If he paints it blue he will get 
morbid psychasthenia. If he does not paint it at all 
it will look shabby. Furniture of any kind leads to 
infantile hallucinations, and the Institute cannot 


recommend its use. The shape of a room is of the 
highest importance. A rectangular room will, by its 
nature, have corners; and the tendency of modern 
man is to creep into such corners and curl up. The 
only way of avoiding this regressive behaviour is to 
make the room entirely without corners. The per- 
fectly corner-free room is the spherical room; but in a 
spherical room the endopsych cannot stand up, except 
in a small space right in the middle. Also it is very 
difficult for him to reach a door in such a room unless 
it is placed immediately below him; and then, if 
someone opens it unexpectedly, he falls out. It is clear 
that the Institute’s work reveals an enormous field for 
the investigation of forward-looking architects and 
interior decorators. 

Such, then, are the first halting steps of the infant 
science of Building Psychology. We await with 
overpowering impatience (as, no doubt, do our readers) 
the dawn of Peritectopsychics, in PSYCHOBIBS/2. 

R. P. Lister 
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REPEAT PERFORMANCE 


“TYALSE, false!” young Roland cried, and threw the 
stone 

Into the lake, and gave her in its stead 

A single rose. Pacing the shore alone, 
“Deceived, deceived!” he cried: which done and said 
He put the pistol up against his head 

And, though he wasn’t very good at gunnery, 
Could hardly miss. As soon as he was dead 

Fair Isabel retired into a nunnery. 


So ends my tale. In case you came in late, 
Where, when and why these various things were done, 
Whether the stone was his, or hers as well, 
And whether it was false or Isabel, 
And why he died and she became a nun, 
I will recall, and in due course relate. 
P. M. Hupparp 
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ASHION has developed a com- 

plicated sophistication since 

it originated, in relative sim- 
plicity, with Eve. It was easier for 
Eve, of course. She had no com- 
petition. Nowadays we must not 
only please and impress but we must 
lo it better than the-girl-next-door. 
She wears the new tight waist, so 
ours must be tighter; she lowers it to 
her hips, ours shall drop to our knees. 
The fact that the-girl-next-door has 
i waist measurement of thirty while 
ours is thirty-two has nothing to do 
with it—fashionable we want to be, 
and fashionable we shall be. No 
matter if we are compressed until 
we cannot breathe, padded until we 
cannot get through the door, 
hobbled until we can’t get on the 
bus—we are fashionable. 


The depressing truth is, of 


course, that to all of this the-girl- 
next-door is quite possibly oblivious. 
She'll gossip cheerfully in the shops 
serenely unaware that we are 
observing with gnashing teeth that 
she wears the new (but new) neck- 
line. She has, in all probability, 
been wearing it unnoticed for five 







years. Hers is a happy, placid life, 
fashionable in cycles with the same 
well-loved garment. 

Not so the clientéle of the 
Incorporated Society of London 
Fashion Designers. New, new, new 
it must be, and fashionable women 
will be wearing this spring and 
summer the new designs that the 
Big Eleven showed last week. These, 
unlike those of the Paris houses, 
cannot be bought and copied by 
British manufacturers, and it is only 
in their general lines that they 
influence the clothes in the shops. 
Paris creations are more extreme, 
designed to be modified, while 
London’s are conservative, designed 
not only to be worn but often, one 
must conclude, to pass unnoticed. 

Many of the designs, in fact, do 
not seem to differ greatly from those 
we are familiar with already—two 
notable exceptions being the new 
swept-forward look and the new 
swept-backward look. This last is 
the Liquid Look, which “has much 
movement in the form of pleats 
godets, fringes, and _ serpentine 
panels, all of which flow towards the 
back.” It is, however, “firm and 
calm when static,” says its creator, 
Mr. Michael Sherard. Otherwise 
I saw coats similar to those we 
have been wearing for some time, 
and I have a suit which seems 
distinguished in style from many 
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of those shown only in the basic 
differences between the mannequins 
and me. My other suit, I am de- 
lighted to learn, has the new Tango 
Line—it dips at the back. 

To be fashionable this season 
you will wear worsted, flannel, silk, 
wild silk (?), linen, surah, shantung, 
barathea, tweed, velour, taffeta, 
tulle, lace, organza, slipper-satin, 
brocade, tricotine that looks like 
jersey-weave barathea, or a new 
fabric like horsehair canvas. Navy- 
and-white displaces black-and-white, 
says one designer; black-and-white 
is in, says another. Or you can wear 
grey, red, yellow, green, creamy 
beige, cinnamon toast, blue grass, 
ash-blue, smoke-blue, smoke-beige, 
strawberry pink, new geranium, 
Devonshire cream, deep mole. And 
you'll be all right in anthracite, 
porridge, or chewed string. On 
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hemlines, only the very irresponsible 
will ignore Mr. Digby Morton, who 
tells us that clothes will be longer 
for a well-bred look. 

For the benefit of those who 
hadn’t noticed, the strapless dress 
has been away but has now come 
back. “Blessed as Englishwomen 
are with marvellous necks and 
shoulders,” says Mr. Victor Stiebel 
rashly, “why should they not show 
them?” Evening dresses were mag- 
nificent, with wide, fabulous skirts; 
the kind, says Mr. Mattli, that go 
swishshshshshsh down the stairs, 
and possibly, I fear, rrrrrrip on the 
way up. Others, quite obviously, 
were too tight to leave the ground 
floor at all. 

The word “Coronation ” appears 
several times in the publicity hand- 
outs, but is usually qualified by the 
statement that designs are not in- 
fluenced by the Coronation. Mr. 


John Cavanagh, however, used but- 
tons with an “E” and an “EP” 
design and a printed silk with an 
“E” motif. Mr. Norman Hartnell 
went further; his collection, apart 
from spring fashions, included a 
white-and-gold array of magnificent 


dresses for the Abbey, and for State 
evening functions. Twice, at other 
shows, I glimpsed a peeress’s robe flit- 
ting briefly past the end of, but notin 
front of, my row. There were one or 
two tiaras, some in fur; one was held 
rather blatantly in place with what 
appeared to be an elastic band. 
Most of the collections were 
presented in the conventional man- 
ner, with rows of journalists sitting 
shoulder to shoulder and sometimes 
ear to ear, and an ever-changing 
stream of mannequins called either 
“No. 43, Sheer Madness,” or ‘‘ Rose- 
mary, in No. 37,” or “Sorry, this has 
no number.” The models in one 
collection were graced by the names 
of Queens of England, and a sotto 
voce argument behind me concern- 
ing Hadvisa’s dates only added 
confusion to my new conception of 
Matilda as a blue dress splashed with 
white paint, and Ethelburga as a 
black suit with a pleated skirt. 
The presentation of Mr. Peter 
tussell’s collection was, I under- 
stand, an exception to the rule. 
Arriving only ten minutes early and 
thus being too late for a seat, several 


of us were shooed downstairs to an 
annexe to the dressing room. The 
models were numbered up to fifty on 
the programme, and of these we saw 
some six or seven. Mannequins shot 
straight past us to the showroom, 
some bestowing a fleeting smile, one 
bearing the numbered card in her 
teeth, and several without shoes. 
The shoes, I believe, were shared, 
and exchanged on the stairs. The 
atmosphere was rather chummier 
than at the other shows, laced as it 
was with cheery promises to come 























back to us later, exhortations to 
Nora to get her skirt straight, and 
sharp reprimands to Edna to get a 
move on for heaven’s sake and mind 
the fire. 

So there it is. Fashion straight 
from the top designers, provided you 
have the bank roll. The only 
trouble is, of course, that even bank 
rolls have a depressing habit of 
saying they much prefer the blue 
thing we wore on Monday when we 
bathed the dog. 

MarJsor1e RmDDELL 
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T’s an odd thing,” said Manley, 
“but this cat was actually sit- 
ting on the mat.” The captain’s 

face stayed blank. Manley stood in 

the doorway, holding the cat with 
one hand. It showed its teeth, 
silently, with menace. 

“Civilization,” said the captain. 
‘Not right, really. Should be hunt- 
ing. What’s the position? No food. 
Hang about doors. How’d you like 
being set down in the jungle? Same 
thing. Starve, [’ll bet.” 

“I’m sure I should,” Manley 
said. He stroked the cat’s head. 
It looked solemn. The captain, 
sitting by the fire, said ‘ Doesn’t do 
to encourage it. Never know where 
you are. Tell its friends, place 
covered with cats in two shakes. 
Neighbours don’t like it.” 

“Nonsense,” said Manley. ‘I 
think L’ll give it some milk.” He 
carried the cat into the kitchen. 
It prowled delicately about the table- 
top. The captain followed and 
watched with disapproval as Manley 
poured milk into a saucer. The cat 
reconnoitred it with its whiskers 
and sat down. Its tongue came out. 
They stood watching it. 

“You’ve done it now,” the 
captain said. “ Never go away. Give 
it milk, end up by chasing it. 
Always the same. Drive you daft.” 

Manley was contemplating the 
cat. He suddenly bent his knees to 
get his eyes on the same level as the 
table-top. The cat stopped drinking 
and gazed at him. The captain said 
“Watch out. Get too near when it’s 
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CERTAIN IDEAS OVERLAPPING 


feeding, flash, wound in the cheek. 
Never know where it’s been. 
Infection. Carried off.” 

Manley straightened up. “I 
was just wondering how they did 
that,” he said. 

“Did what?” inquired the 
captain. 

“Lap,” said Manley. “Lapping 
it up. It’s curious.” 

“Easy,” said the captain. 
“Thing about dogs, cats. Haven't 
got any hands. Self-evident. No 
use giving "em acup. What do they 
do? Dip their tongues in. Only 
thing left, really.” 

“Oh, Idon’tknow,” said Manley, 
pouring out more milk. ‘‘ What 
about cows and horses? They 
haven't got any hands, either. They 
don’t lap. They suck.” 

The captain looked at the cat 
reprovingly. “Strange thing that,” 
he said. “Never occurred to me 
before. Sticks out a mile. Cats and 
dogs should see it. More efficient, 
less noise. Cleaner, probably. 
Understood the cat was a clean 
animal.” He scratched his head. 

“They haven’t got on to it,” said 
Manley. “They’re mental midgets. 
No wonder we’re in charge. There's 
not much competition from the 
animal world.” He stroked the cat. 
“Lapping. What a way to drink.” 

“Moot point,” the captain said. 
“It gets it up. Saucer of milk, lap, 





lap. Clean as a whistle. You can’t 
complain.” 

They stared at the cat. It 
yawned at them remotely. “I’d 
like to know how it actually does 
it,” Manley said. 

“Like a dog,” said the captain. 
“Gets its tongue under a portion of 
milk. Suddenly throws it back 
before it’s got time to fall out. The 
milk, I mean. Lap. Noise made by 
milk crashing against the roof of its 
mouth.” 

“T don’t think so,” said Manley. 
“There's a sort of defile down its 
tongue. I think the milk runs in 
there. Then the tip of the tongue is 
curled up to hold it safe and the 
tongue is withdrawn, carrying its 
load of lactic nourishment.” 

“Less of that,” the captain said 
sternly. 

“Milk,” said Manley. 

“What makes the lap, then?” 
asked the captain. ‘‘I mean, in your 
system ?” 

“Unreeling its tongue,” said 
Manley. “Clicking it back to the 
next intaking position. Like the 
noise a whip makes.” 

The captain breathed out sud- 
denly through his nostrils. He 
grasped the bottle and they squatted 
down with their eyes on the table 
level, side by side. The captain 
poured more milk into the saucer. 
The cat started to drink, an eye open 
for one false move. ‘Waving its 
tail,” the captain muttered. “Watch 
out for action. Bad sign.” They 
stared at the cat’s tongue. 

“Tt looks as if it’s dipping it in 
and then wringing it out in its 
mouth,” Manley said. ‘“* Distinct 
signs of throwing it back,” the 
captain stated. ‘Couldn’t miss it.” 
“That’s just the appearance,” Man- 
ley said. “I caught a definite 
glimpse of a characteristic reflex 
unsnapping action.” 

The milk vanished but the 
cat remained crouched, ready for 
counter-attack if necessary. They 
straightened up slowly. 

“Of course,” Manley said 
thoughtfully, “we could work it out 
acoustically. On yoursystem there ‘d 
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be a lap at the moment of throwing 
it back. On mine the lap would 
come after it.” 

The captain refilled the saucer. 
There was no flicker of expression on 
the cat’s face. It began to lap. They 
stopped breathing. The cat finished 
the milk and sat back, cleaning its 
whiskers, leaving its claws in a 
handy position. 

“Oh, certainly,” the captain 
said. “Beyond a doubt. Loud lap 
on the way in.” 

“T thought it was a split second 
afterwards,” Manley said. “I don’t 
want to press the point, natur- 
ally a 

“Tell you what,” the captain 
said firmly. “Try it. Anything 
animal can do, not beyond a human 
being. Cats lap. Right. Do it our- 
selves. Slow motion. Prove it in a 
jiffy.” 

“Excellent!” cried Manley. He 
reached down two more saucers and 
poured milk into them. The cat 
eyed him like a gunman. 

“Half a mo’,” said the captain. 
“Got to have everything right. 
Cat’s head straight over the saucer. 
Must be the same. Not possible on 
the table. Wrong angle. Only one 
thing for it. On the floor.” 

The cat loosened its pistol in the 
holster. Manley took up the two 
saucers and it looked as if it were 
coming out firing, but thought 
better of it. The captain placed the 
saucers on the linoleum. “Now,” 
he said. “‘Have to get flat on the 
floor. Who goes first ?’’ He lowered 
himself down. “You do,” said 
Manley. The captain looked a little 
pained. “Right,” he said. 

He bent his head down, with his 
tongue out. There was a tremendous 
choking noise and he sat up, scatter- 
ing milk all over the floor. “Up my 
nose!” he gasped. The cat took its 
pistol out and made sure there was 
a full clip in. Manley mopped up the 
captain’s face. “Not made for it,” 
the captain coughed. ‘‘Can’t get in. 
Nose touches bottom.” 

“Tt was the wrong system,” said 
Manley. “With mine it doesn’t 
matter how long the nose is. The 
cats have worked out that little 
thing for themselves. No flies on our 
feline friends when it comes to 
collecting the milk.” He got down 














“Same here—every detail planned, they said, bridges checked, crowded 
areas by-passed, difficult corners avoided, everything taken care of...” 


to his own saucer and stuck his 
tongue into it, curved up the end 
and drew it in. There was no milk. 
He tried again. There was no milk. 

“Not a sound,” said the captain. 
“That proves it.” 

“No milk, either,” said Manley, 
“so it doesn’t prove a thing.” They 
ruminated for a few minutes. 

“T know,” said Manley, slapping 
his thigh. ‘“‘ Photographic evidence 
is the thing. We'll photograph it. 
We'll get a close-up of its tongue.” 
The cat took its safety-catch off. 
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When Manley returned with the 
camera he arranged it for a picture 
at a distance of one foot. “ You'll 
have to hold the light so that it 
falls on its tongue,” he said. The 
captain climbed on a chair and 
manceuvred with the cable from the 
ceiling. Manley poured ont some 
more milk into the cat’s saucer. 
It narrowed its eyes and stealthily 
slid a cartridge into the breech. 

“Not drinking,” said the captain. 
“Small-capacity cat, that. Never 
met a cat that couldn’t drink 
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“Well, 1 live next door and my hobby happens to be television.” 


milk till the cows came home. 
Unique.” 

Manley pushed the saucer under 
the cat’s nose and tried to get its 
head down. With a leap, it let him 
have the full magazine and fled for 
the open window. Manley shrieked 
and dropped the camera. 

“Told you,” said the captain, 
severely, from near the ceiling. 
“Give ‘em milk. Don’t thank you 
for it. Quite the reverse. I like a 
dog myself.” 

Manley sucked his hand madly 
and turned to see Clara in the 
doorway. “What are you two up 
to?” she asked, putting her keys 
away into her handbag. 

“Photographing a cat,” the 
captain said in a strangled voice. 

“For a calendar,” Manley ex- 
plained, rapidly. “The captain 
said he wanted a good photograph 


of a cat for a calendar. He likes 


cats.” 

“T just heard him say he likes 
dogs,” Clara said. 

“Not on calendars,” Manley 
said. 

Clara looked at the scene. “You 
don’t have to have three saucers, do 
you ?”’ she said, in an odd tone. 

“Camera angles,” the captain 
eroaked. “ Difficult job. Tempera- 
mental animal, the cat. Moving it 
about. Attracted to milk. Natural 
picture the best, of course. Posed, 
looks artificial. Too stiff.” He gave 
what he obviously thought was an 
esthete’s laugh. 

“Did you get the picture?” 
Clara asked, looking at Manley 
strangely. 

“As a matter of fact, no,” he 
said seriously. ‘We were beaten on 
the last lap.” 
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VERLAINE EN A ASSEZ 


ES sanglots longs 
Des chansons 
De |’ Amérique 
Blessent mon coeur 
D’une douleur 
rrp 4 
lout physique. 


Trouvant affreux 

Les tons hideux 
Des chanteurs, 

Je me souviens 

Des chants anciens 
Et je pleure. 


Leurs voix me suivent, 
Mornes, plaintives, 
Dieu, partout; 
Un sabbat 
De trente chats 
M’est plus doux. 


— 
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THE WARMING-PANS 


URNISHED pans of beaten 
copper 
Line the rectory’s rambling hall, 
Long estranged from usage proper, 
Otiose upon the wall. 


Once they were bright, blazing 
beacons, 
Nightly into service pressed, 
Cheering visiting archdeacons 
Or the fog- or snow-bound guest. 


Prim domestics, faintly flustered, 
Sped on urgent feet to change 
Pillow-slips and sheets, — then 

mustered 
Embers from the kitchen range; 


Filled their flambeaux, hot and 
scaling, 
Bore them briskly up the stair, 
Leaving wisps of vapour trailing 
On the candle-lighted air. 


Ah, how solacing to settle 
Into beds perfumed with sweet 


Tang of wood-smoke, toasted metal, 


Lavender, and laundered shect. 


Never ’plane above the roof-tops 


Put the honeyed dream to flight; 


Only owls and distant hoof-clops 
Broke the silence of the night. 
E. V. MILNER 
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4 INGERBREAD,” pondered 
Miss Twist, resting her fore- 
finger thoughtfully against her cheek 
like a clergyman in a photograph. 
“T know I have an excellent recipe 
somewhere, full of black treacle, if 
only I can lay my hand on it.” 

She rose and attacked a pile of 
magazines on the window-sill. 

“Tt isn’t urgent——” I began, 
but Miss Twist was sending a 
barrage of weeklies, monthlies and 
quarterlies flying one after the other 
on to the sofa and did not appear to 
hear me. 

“It’s jotted down on a piece 
of deep blue paper, dear, with a 
dleckled edge. Pretentious in the 
extreme, and no choice of mine. 
My cousin Florence has sent me 
writing paper Christmas after Christ- 
mas, ever since the Boer War, and 
each more ghastly than the last: 
though I do feel that this year she 
has reached a new rock low, or 
whatever that compelling modern 
phrase is. One might just as well 
write on sugar-bags.” 

She finished demolishing the 
pile and stood deep in thought, her 
fingers thrust through her grey hair. 
Suddenly she caught sight of herself 
in the mirror. 

“Eldritch locks!” she — said, 
































SOMEWHERE ABOUT 


pointing a skinny finger at her 
reflection. “Now I really know 
what that means, dear, though no 
nearer the gingerbread. To work, to 
work!” 

She flew to her bureau and 
tugged open the top drawer with 
difficulty. 

“T often pop an odd paper in 
here. Do look at this! A _ bell- 
ringers’ outing to Skegness, before 
the war, in one of those charabancs 
with a hood and, I should think by 
the look of our hair, no mica side 
curtains that buttoned on and 
split half your nails! Would you 
remember those, dear?” 

She flung out a clock pendulum, 
a pack of “Happy Families” cards, 
a packet of dwarf nasturtiums and a 
nasty snarl of assorted wools. 

“This is the most likely spet in 
the house,” she said. “I know I put 
the recipe in just such a hidey-hole. 
The bicarb. goes in with the warm 
milk. Take a look at that!” 

She passed over a_ yellowing 
pamphlet, with horrifying illus- 
trations of the respiratory system in 
three colours. 


“Got up by a crank uncle of 


mine. He had eccentric ideas on 
breathing. One long in, and two 
short out, I think he advocated, or 
am I thinking of morse? He was 
carried off with congestion of the 
lungs.” 

She now emptied the drawer out 
on to the back page of The Times, 
and I replaced two glass lustres, a 
wooden mushroom for darning socks 
and a withered ornamental gourd, 
which had rolled over the edge. 

“Please don’t bother a 
began, shocked at the havoc I was 
creating. 

“Stay!” said Miss Twist, jump- 
ing lightly over The Times, “It may 
be in the chest on the landing!” 
She led the way nimbly upstairs. 
“T remember putting a pile of local 
papers in there last week, ready 
for posting to Monty in Southern 
Rhodesia, and it may have slipped 
among them. A wag, that boy! 
He once hung all my dolls from the 
baleony, with strings round their 
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necks, and said he was having a 
French Revolution. Full of imagina- 
tion, but inclined to astigmatism!” 

She ceased her energetic diving 
for a moment and surfaced. 

“This is the new wing of young 
David’s research laboratory,” she 
said, thrusting a small photograph 
into my hand, “and anything more 
unpleasant than those poor women 
holding up six floors with their 
heads I can’t imagine. What d’you 
vall them? Dairy cats, in the cross- 
words, dear, but their real name 
always evades me.” 

“Caryatids?” I ventured. 

“That’s it, dear.” She banged 
down the lid. “‘ No further forward 
here, I fear.” She played a thought- 
ful little tune on a warming-pan 
for a few seconds, then stopped 
abruptly. 

“T have it! Mother’s reticule!” 
She darted downstairs again, her 
thin legs as spry as a bird’s, and 
took out the bag from behind the 
wireless set. She extracted a bundle 
of papers, many of them of the 
despised deep blue. 

‘T’m using it up gradually, dear. 
Laundry lists, suggestions for W. I. 
meetings (and if anyone is so fool- 
hardy as to suggest basket-making, 
after poor Miss Potts nearly had her 
eye whipped out with that danger- 
ous piece of cane at the demon- 
stration, I shall be very much 
surprised) and several hand-picked 
recipes. Ah!” 

She pounced on one piece, read 
it through and tucked it briskly into 
an envelope, which had ‘Water 
Colours of the Constable Country 
by a Gentlewoman” printed on the 
top, and handed it over to me 
triumphantly. 

She rose from the sofa,and the 
tide of magazines swept to the floor 
and mingled with the flotsam and 
jetsam that covered The Times. 
Picking our way over it all, we 
reached the door and bade each 
other an affectionate farewell. 

It was an excellent recipe, as I 
found when I got home and studied 
it. But only for those who like 
chutney. D. J. SAInt 
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AT LAST! OUR OWN 


PURGE 


OPENS 


Early this morning ex-Comrade Holly Parritt confessed cor- 
ruption by reactionary ideological-political indoctrination (for 
report of proceedings, see col. 2, below) when disclosing details of 
his beastlike conspiracy with other warmongering hangmen, 
hitherto high in Party councils, to gain possession of seats for the 


so-called Coronation. 


“We are a disgusting nest of monopoly-capitalist-perversionists and 
cannibal-embezzlers,” admitted traitor Parritt after questioning at his 
home by Party committee-members, “and lackeys of the imperialist 


enslavers.” 


Now unmasked as enemies of 
Comrade Stalin, the Soviet Union 
and the Peoples’ Democracies, 
Parritt and his rotten hyenas began 
their Gadarene plunge some weeks 
ago. 

Bestial Betrayal 

They first attempted to bribe club 
servants, caretakers and other oppressed 
pawns of the filthy capitalist-imperialist- 
speculators, including Comrade-artisans 
engaged in erecting scaffolding in the 
Mall, and an alto chorister of West- 
minster Abbey. When these endeavours 
failed of success, the despicable con- 
spirators inserted newspaper advertise- 
ments offering substantial sums for the 
gratification of their depraved anti- 
Marxist-Leninist aspirations. 

The vigilance of a loyal worker 
employed by the falsifying multi- 
millionaire Press led to the exposure of 
the plot and the decisive uprooting of 
these noxious weeds of bestial betrayal. 


Decorations Removed 


Parritt was purged just before 3 a.m. 
to-day, and stood with head bowed 
while a committee-member removed his 
decorations, including the Red Banner of 
Labour which has long reposed, a 
nauseating mockery, in the cornér of the 
kitchen. 

Invited to speak in his defence, 
Parritt refused. “I am a bourgeois- 
nationalist muekheap,” he said. 





Fund 


PURGES cost money. We 
cannot decimate our ranks with- 
out funds. Contributions in- 
evitably drop off as hyenas are 
exposed and dealt with. Will 
YOU help fill the gap by sending 
elevenpence NOW ? 














Executions Hit Fighting | 








THE TRAITOR TELLS 
“I AM A HYENA” 


The full report of Parritt’s inter- 
rogation by the Party Executive was 
issued here to-day, says Tass. 

“T admit betraying the workers and 
their glorious leader Stalin,” Parritt, who 
was wearing a western-style blue serge 
suit and a bourgeois collar and tie, said. 
“IT was suborned by the filthy propa- 
ganda of the American-plutocrat-domin- 
ated ticket agencies. I was acting solely 
in my own interests and against those of 
the workers. I am a disgusting hyena 
and counter-revolutionary and deserve 
the worst punishment [ can be awarded.” 


Plot Against Workers 
Asked by the Committee whether he 
had invoived other workers in his 
machinations, Parritt replied ““I was in 
touch with several comrades in the move- 
ment, but I have not yet been told who 


(turn to page 4) 
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WHERE IS 
THE BISHOP ? 


Missing Since 
Evensong 


CAN TCHESTER 

EARS are entertained for the 

safety of Dr. Radlett Thompson, 
Bishop of Cantchester, who has not 
been seen since quitting his cathedral 
after evensong last Sunday. 

The Bishop was to have taken the 
chair at a meeting of the Cantchester 
chapel of the National Union of Eecles- 
iastical Workers, of which he is the Father, 
at eight o'clock. When he had still failed 
to arrive at a quarter to nine a telephone 
call was put through to the Palace. The 
Bishop's el ce who replied, said 
“The Comrade Bishop has not been home 
since evensong.” 


CORONATION LINK-UP 


A friend who knows the Bishop well 
told our correspondent “Dr. Thompson 


KKKKKKKKKKKK KKK 


STOP PRESS 
PURGE (this page) 
Next to confess 


according to Tass 
reports will be 


Bluebell (100-8) 
Voltaire (20-1) 
Grisly Dean (scr) 


PARRITT FOR CHESHIRE 
SALT-PANS 


Off 5.30 
Kkkkkkkk kkk kk kek 


has been rather worried recently over his 
responsibilities in connection with the 
forthcoming Coronation, 

“He was visited last week by a 
delegation from London. I cannot re- 
member who was in the delegation, but 
I know it included Mr. Parritt and Cecil 
Browse, the ticket-agent.” 


(Dalim Putt on Parrittism: p. 3) 
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WHAT'S THE NORM, COMRADE? 


s ¥ ERE are grey, grey days ahead 
for Iron Curtain sportsmen, if a 
meeting of the “State Society of 
Rumanian Democratic Hunters” 
held in Bucharest recently is any- 
thing to go by. This momentous 
gathering pointed the way in which 
the Cominform’s blood sports could 
not only be finally democratized in 
the 1953 season but also be hitched, 
as firmly as a turbo-generator, to 
the economic programme. To this 
end, Rumania’s hunters were split 
up into three classes, each of them 
allotted its appropriate “output 
target,” and St. Stakhanov was, so 
to say, installed as the new patron 
saint over all, 

In rough shooting, for example, 
the Class I Rumanian hunter will be 
obliged this year to kill at least forty 
hares. The norm set for the Class II 
hunter is thirty hares; while even 
the beginner, mustering all his 
proverbial luck, will be expected 
to notch twenty-five. All must be 
handed over to government col- 
lectors, and for every one below 
target at the final day of reckoning 
the delinquent sportsman must fork 
out a State fine, reckoned at the 
official market price for counter- 
revolutionary hares. 

Needless to say, the hunters will 
not be allowed to proceed willy-nilly 
with such serious economic tasks, 


Indeed, to ensure fair play for the 
régime, @ Rumanian militiaman will, 
in future, be detailed to accompany 
each group of sportsmen on their 
rather dismal jaunts. His job will 
be to check their licences (which 
ever since 1948 have been issued 
in Rumania only on the strength 
of a Marxist-Leninist reliability 
certificate) and to group all guns at 
the start according to their official 
grades. The whole party then moves 
off—rather like a chain-gang—under 
its guard, who gravely records in 
his notebook their assaults on the 
government targets. 


But this is only the beginning 
of the story. For where there are 
norms there are supernorms—in 
the giddily revolving door of the 
Cominform world the one follows 
the other as surely as purge follows 
power. 

We shall soon be hearing of 
Mihail Popescu, a Rumanian “shock 
hunter,” who has overfulfilled his 
hare plan for 1953 by 350 per cent. 
Before the cheering has died down 
he will be outdone, in the inter- 
satellite competition, by the Slovak 
“élite-stalker,” Jaroslav Novak, 
who is already plodding grimly up 
the snows of the High Tatra 
mountains after the stags for his 
third consecutive Five-Year Plan. 
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Both will be left whole roomfuls 
of trophies behind by (need we 
specify ?) that pillar of Soviet sport, 
the Azerbaijanian marksman Ivan 
Ivanovitch. This worthy is, of 
course, already working on_ his 
widgeon target for 1987, and is only 
seen by his family on October 
evolution Days. 


Sportsmanship—in any case an 
effete conception of decadent bour- 
geois societies—will, needless to say, 
go by the-board. Any bird or beast 
—whether sitting or sleeping, deaf 
or blind, winged or winded—will be 
fair game in order that the pre- 
scribed target be reached. For, at 
the other end of the scale to the 
hunting heroes, are the saboteurs 
who persistently fail with their out- 
put. Instead of chaffing remarks 
about being “below one’s form” 
there now comes the sinister verdict 
of the police escort: “ You are below 
your norm this season, Comrade!”’, 
and for the Rumanian sportsman 
the answer to that may well be a 
change of air in the Czech uranium 
mines at Joachymov, or a bracing 
four - year - spell frolicking with 
Danube—Black Sea Canal excavators 
nearer at home. 

The only possible gainers by all 
this are the hares themselves, who, 
after a stern challenge to their 
agility in the first part of the season, 
might indeed come out very well in 
the end. For it will not be aston- 
ishing to learn that, as time goes on, 
fewer and fewer Rumanian workers 
will apply for the dangerous privi- 
lege of a hunting licence. Indeed, 
they may even start looking back 
rather wistfully to the bad old days, 


when this nerve-racking battle of 


wits with statistics and the State 
police used to be left to those 
capitalists dotty enough to go in 
for it as a sport. 
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S one who is forever seeking to 
A expand his activities, the 
American businessman lives 
in a state of preoccupation with the 
future. He is an eager subscriber to 
all manner of market letters, bulletin 
services, and dope sheets which 
reveal to him the 
shape of things to 
come. It means 
little to him that his 
affairs have been 
more or less self- 
expanding for the past twenty years, 
that the future has been unfolding 
itself upwards, richly and mono- 
tonously, ever since the end of Mr. 
Hoover’s régime, and that money 
invested in anything other than the 
manufacture of whale-oil lamps 
during that period must show 
embarrassingly large profits to-day. 
To suggest that these phenomena 
could have been foreseen by any 
adult able to count up to one 
hundred without using his fingers 
and toes offends the businessman. 
He is engaged, he prefers to believe, 
in a complex science in which, to 
keep even a toehold, he must know 
at all times everything that lies 
ahead. He is happiest, moreover, in 
believing himself privy to things 
that other people do not know. 
Because these susceptibilities of 
the businessman are well known, 
other businessmen have developed 
a roaring trade in purveying to him 
the future. What Congress did last 
week is hardly a marketable com- 
modity; it’s certainly nothing that 
can be sold as inside stuff. But 
what Congress, or Josef Stalin, will 
do next month, or in June, or 
November—especially if it sounds 
like what the businessman hopes 


they will do—there is the natural 
underpinning of the various services 
to which he subscribes so earnestly. 
Drew Pearson, the columnist and 
radio commentator, achieves more 
spectacular exposés in the course of 
a year than most of his competitors 
put together, but his most vaunted 
offering is his weekly “predictions 
of things to come—predictions,” so 
his announcer solemnly assures the 
listener, “that have proved eighty- 
three per cent accurate.” 

A desperate air of haste attends 
most of the bulletin matter which 
the businessman buys. The sage 
hint that the Korean war will not 
end February 28th may take the 
form of a typewritten slip, crudely 
reproduced and stapled to the 
printed letter, as stop-press_ in- 


formation, too late for the main text. 


AMERICAN 
VIEWPOINT 


Taxes are another 
favorite subject. 
“Washington  ex- 
pects 10 per cent 
cut personal income 
taxes July,” would 
warrant another five-star stuffer, 
and so would any mention of Stalin, 
his health, relatives, or whereabouts. 
Besides haste, the other great 
ingredient of the privately circulated 
news letter is change. Obviously 
if one forecasts a ten per cent tax 
cut for July, it won’t do for next 
week’s, and all subsequent letters, 
to saw away on the same theme, so 
by next week the predicted cut will 
be five per cent and it will come not 
in July but in September. If Stalin 
is looking wan this Saturday, he’ll 
have taken to his bed or gone on 
an inspection tour in time for the 
next letter. It makes no difference 
how many con- 
flicting reports 
go out, for they 
are all protected 
by copyright and 
are thus secure 
from _ facetious 
comparisons in 
the public prints; 
as for the busi- 
nessman who 
buys them, he is 
in such a rush to 
keep abreast of 
the ever-chang- 
ing future that 
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he has no time for such _petti- 
fogging. 

The techniques of haste have 
been borrowed, of late, by magazines 
for the businessman reader, which 
serve forth the extra-special-late- 
final flash material on tinted paper 
and with typography that suggests 
a telegram, or a sheet ripped from a 
teletype machine in full clatter. 
U.S. News and World Report, 
which describes itself as “‘an inde- 
pendent weekly news magazine 
published at Washington,” includes 
in each issue a “ Newsgram’”’ page, 
and another called a ‘* Worldgram,” 
which escort the reader through the 
coming months with remarkable 
velocity. The Newsgram page, at 
the beginning of the year, covered 
just about everything that might be 
expected to affect the United States 
throughout 1953. It was captioned 
“Tomorrow,” and for readers who 
missed the point there was a smaller 
heading, “‘“A Look Ahead.” On the 
assumption that readers of Punch 
would like most of all to know how 
Josef Stalin will fare this year at 
the hands of President Eisenhower, 
here is the outcome of that little tussle 
as the Newsgram page discloses it 
(good specimen, also, of something 
to be read, portentously, aloud): 

An Ike-Stalin meeting will be im- 
probable for many months, if at all. 

Stalin, foxy, will try to pull Ike's 
leg. Ike, an old hand, will not per- 
mit his leg to be pulled. /ke, instead, 
might pull Stalin’s leg. 

Stalin, if he’s smart, will become 
aware that times have changed. 

Ike, heading the strongest nation 
in the world, is not going to jump at 
every little come-on device that 

Stalin shapes. 

Stalin, not ke, 
probably will be 
doing the guess- 
ing before 1953 
ends. 


* * * 


The business- 
man’s concern for 
things to come 
does not prevent 
him from trying 
to make some of 
them come his 
way. He will 





seck a new market and a new 
product for it in highly unexpected 
places. The chief of the surgical 
service in one of the major American 
hospitals was waited upon, a few 
months ago, by one of the largest 
producers of cotton textiles. How 
often, the company’s representa- 
tives asked, does static electricity, 
generated by the textiles worn by 
surgeons or otherwise used in the 
operating room, cause an explosion 
of the anzsthetics? Would textiles 
which do not generate static elec- 
tricity be a sufficiently popular im- 
provement to find a ready market? 

The surgeon replied that al- 
though the incidence of such ex- 
plosions was rare—about one in 
75,000 cases, he recalled as the 
accepted statistice—the problem was 
& nuisance and an incessant worry 
to the hospital staff. That was all 
the company’s people needed to 
know, they told him, and he would 
hear from them again. 

“About two months later,” the 


surgeon said, “they made another 
appointment with me. This time 
they brought along some material 
which they told me had_ been 
impregnated with carbon black and 
which they would guarantee against 
generating any static electricity. 
But the cloth was black, dead black. 
You can imagine the effect on the 
patient if he was swathed in black 
sheets and wheeled into an operating 
room where everyone was dressed in 
black gowns, and wearing black 
shoe-covers, black caps, and black 
face-masks. I told the company 
that if the patient survived at all 
after his first look, he would think 


he had fallen in with a gang of 


” 


undertakers. 

Good enough, the company 
responded, his point was well taken. 
But a third appointment was made 
shortly afterwards. ‘This time,” 
the surgeon continued, “they had 
treated the black cloth with green 
pigment. The result was a some- 
what dirty green, but at least it 
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wasn’t black, and so far as the color 
went, I might have considered it 
seriously. The trouble was that the 
cloth was now so dense and so heavy 
that no one could wear it through a 
major operation without keeling 
over. I haven’t heard from them 
again, but it won’t surprise me if 
they do find the right answer.” 
CuarLes W. Morton 


& & 


““Among the guests were Sir Barclay 
and Lady Nihill, the latter in grey 
and cerise, Mrs. Edward Barret (Miss 
Gwen Alban) in a charmingly graceful 
gown, with her husband and Mr. 
Michael! Levien, Mr. James Master, 
Mr. and Mrs. Nat Kofsky, Miss Kathleen 
tobinson, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Scott and 
Mrs. Waller, Mr. and Mrs. Clement, Mr. 
and Mrs. Peter Maxwell, Mrs. Figgis in 
eye-catching grey lace, Sir Richard 
Woodley, Mr. and Mrs. Victor Daft and 
Mr. and Mrs. Rodney Chilton, the latter 
in a lovely off-the-shoulder black gown, 
Mr. and Mrs. Donovan Maule, His Wor- 
ship the Mayor, Dr. J. R. Gregory and 
many more important and attractive 
people.” —Nairobi Sunday Post 


We’d have made for them. 





“Tf we don’t take it by five o'clock, we'll have to pay the Swiss time-and-a-half.” 
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DEAR CONSTANCE 

Don’t you wish you were here—enjoying, as I am, 
a real Continental Sunday! All the people here are so 
gay. Their black suits shine so prettily against the 
blue of the lake, and as I sit here, practically in the 
open, scribbling away with no one to say me nay, I 
can see quite several of the burghers and burgesses, if 
that is the term, walking about or sitting in the gardens 
in a deliciously carefree way. Poor old England! 
One feels so sorry—lucky me, revelling in this sparkling 
atmosphere (don’t be taken in by the photo, by the 
way, it was lovely yesterday!)—to think of Sunday at 
home, with all the people dressed anyhow and no 
boxing or anything going on. I’m sure if anyone 
cared to box out here it would all be delightfully done, 
with that sense of insouciant fun all foreigners seem to 
have. 

Still, Jim tells me—yes, he actually wrote /! !— 
that there is a Bill or whatever-it-is coming up soon to 
try to do something about our stuffy old English 
Sundays. Let’s hope it gives everybody a chance to 
sit comfortably relaxed at a musical comedy or a 
wrestling match or something healthy, instead of 
bicycling sedately about the country in shorts like a lot 
of monks and abbesses. Surely wrestling, reverently 
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GreNEvA, Sunday 
carried out, can do nothing but good? 
don’t they say ...? 

If bicycle races were allowed it would be a start. 
The whole trouble dates back to Moses, Jim says, when 
everything was very different, with the hot climate 
and burnouses and so on. I’m sure if Moses had 
ridden a bicycle he would have taken a very different 
attitude—and the same thing applies to greyhound 
racing, | always say. Why can’t we bring our fusty old 
laws up to date and open the stadiums on Sundays 
—for properly conducted meetings, naturally. Though 
they ‘d have to be restricted to certain hours, I suppose, 
so that the cars and charabancs and things didn’t 
interfere with television reception. 

Well, here I go, chattering on, and no doubt 
nothing will be done about it in the end. So I'll say 
good-bye for now, dear, and hie me off for an oh so 
utterly un-English tram-ride to the Fol Museum (lots 
of scrumptious Greek and Etruscan antiquities to 
Vrowse about among, if the place is open). Ever your 

Felicity 


Mens sana, 


See the window marked with a cross on this P.C. ? 
Well, it’s not mine actually, now. Just moved round 
the corner into a quieter street. H. F. Evcts 








ON THE AIR 


T is only very rarely nowadays 


that the smooth diurnal round of 


“ 


sound radio is marred by “circum- 
stances over which we have no 
control.” This stock excuse was put 
forward the other day on the Third 
to explain why gramophone records 
of Bach’s Mass in B Minor were 
being played in the wrong order (the 
puzzled listener was left to assume 
that the discs were arriving some- 
what erratically by parcel post), but 
the incident was exceptional. 

On the whole, radio production 
is highly efficient and programmes 
are presented with such professional 
slickness that amateur performers, 
however gauche or nervous they 
may be, are seldom allowed to make 
the listener feel uncomfortable. 

But television is another matter. 
Quite my most harrowing armchair 
experience was the occasion, a year 
or two ago, when a speaker blacked 
out completely and collapsed sense- 
less in full view of the cameras with- 
out uttering a sound. It was agon- 
izing, and I shall never forget it— 
the poor fellow rocking on his heels, 
struggling to ward off intruding 
thoughts of failure and bottomless 





embarrassment, the frenzied sibilant 
efforts of the prompters to open his 
mouth, and the final horrible crash 
into oblivion. Ugh! 

There have been many ugly 
moments in television since then, 
and most regular viewers know what 
it is to sit cramped and apprehensive 
through these sickening hitches. 
Perhaps I ought to make it quite 
clear that my “hitches” do not 
include technical troubles: nor do 
they include those blissful moments 
when the professionals make fools 
of themselves, when Mr. A fortifies 
himself too spiritedly against the 
night air and becomes quarrelsome 
and unruly, when Mr. B sulks, or 
when Mr. C makes use of forbidden 
adjectives. Such antics do not upset 
us: we are merely amused to find 
that professional techniques can 
wear so threadbare, that the idols of 
the screen can have feet of clay. 

The really embarrassing and 
unpleasant moments on television— 
the real hitches—occur when we 


are confronted by exhibitions of 


stage-fright, mike-fright and camera 
consciousness, when inadequately 
rehearsed amateurs fail to extricate 
themselves from awkward situa- 
tions, when there is no presence of 
mind to neutralize inexperience, 
when beads of sweat break through 
the grease-paint. I know of viewers 
who have been so shocked by such 
demonstrations that they have 
immediately swopped the television 
set for a refrigerator or a washing 
machine, 

Studio television is often both 





He's certainly flat out for the 1953 Radio Personality Award.” 
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intimate and spontaneous (unlike 
the theatre, which is intimate but 
not spontaneous, and unlike the 
cinema which is neither) and this 
combination of téte-d-téte imme- 
diacy and improvisation is both 
the strength and the weakness of the 
medium. In its outside broadcasts 
television can be superb. It ean give 
us Lindwall’s view of Hutton at the 
wicket ; it can allow us to sit in, as it 
were, with the sinking Oxford crew 
of 1951; it can put us among the first 
violins face to face with Barbirolli 

In the studios it can enchant us 
with impromptu flashes of creative 
skill (no other form of mass enter- 
tainment allows us to see a thinker 
at work), of intelligence, humour and 
bonhomie. It can sparkle, but we 
are seldom out of range of the hitch. 

The frequency with which 
viewers are subjected to hitches 
partly explains, I think, the wide- 
spread demand for more films in 
television. Films are ‘‘safe’; the 
cutting-room scissors find merit of a 
sort even in the most unpromisingz 
material, and can remove the more 
obvious trade-marks of the tyro. 
Viewers want more films because 
their appetite has been whetted 
by the daily (five times a week) 
editions of Newsreel, and, more 
recently, by the serial excellence of 
the American documentary “Victory 
at Sea.” The professional certainty 
of touch in these films has exposed 
the shortcomings of “live” tele- 
vision, and viewers now seem pre- 
pared to sacrifice spontaneity, with 
its delights and its perils, for the 
comfortable assurance of standard 
canned entertainment. 

There are signs, too, that the 
televisionaries of Alexandra Palace 
are beginning to think along the 
same lines. A few years ago the use 
of film in television was frowned on 
by the pundits. Film and television, 
they said, wo ild not mix: to televise 
motion pictures was as tasteless as 
doing Hamlet on ice. Well, they 
are changing their minds, and the 
danger now is that their conver- 
sion will be too whole-hearted. 
Filmed programmes may be free 
from hitches, but tou many of them 
would rob television of its unique 
possibilities. 

Bernard HoLLowoop 
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Monday, January 26 

People who think the House of 
Commons is behind the times—and 
even some of its 
own Members 
profess, on occa- 
sion, to think so—should have been 
present to-day. The talk was all 
awfully modern: of interplanetary 
travel and the use of atomic energy. 

Mr. Duncan Sanpys, the Supply 
Minister, was chief questionee, and 
he showed what most accepted as 
proper caution in dealing with both 
subjects. On the first, indeed, he 
was downright cagey; but he did 
give what seemed like a promise 
that, before too long, atomic energy 
might be brought into use to 
provide additional electric power. 

He said bluntly that the pro- 
blems of this world were more than 
enough for the Government, but 
added that, some time, some Govern- 
ment would perhaps have to look 
into the question of fares and so on 
between the planets. A Member 
brought the House down to earth 
when he asked that, before attention 


House of Commons: 


was turned elsewhere, the small 
problem of getting traffic efficiently 
from one part of London’s West 
End to another should be solved. 

Mr. Avan LENNOX-Boyp, the 
Transport Minister, as it happened, 
did offer a small contribution to the 
solution of this problem when he 
promised to put into the Members’ 
Tea Room models of underground 
garages which, if approved, might 
be constructed under some of 
London’s squares, to ease the park- 
ing problem. 

And so to the business of the 
day, which was . . . atomic energy. 
This time, it was largely in the 
military field, and so the Ministers 
were justified in stonewalling to a 
considerable extent. But not, it was 
generally felt, to the extent to which 
Mr. “Topsy” Low, Mr. Sanpys’ 
Parliamentary Secretary, carried it. 
This once-cheery man now appears 
to be a sad-faced Ministerial Atlas, 
carrying the entire cares, sorrows 
and toil of the Government on his 
own bowed and unaided shoulders. 
He always seems to have so many 


papers and notes and pens and 
pencils that he becomes lost in them 
—and so do the answers to questions 
from other M.P.s. 

His chief, Mr. Sanpys, did his 
best to transform Mr. L. into a 
Ministerial Archie Andrews, but 
without conspicuous _— success. 
Answers that were clear as they 
left the lips of the Minister (they 
could be heard by most in the 
House) somehow got snarled up 
before they emerged from Mr. L.'s 
mouth. 

However, the Government got 
its supplementary estimates. After 
all, they amounted only to a mere 
£100,000,000, which, in these days, 
is neither here nor there. 


Tuesday, January 27 
Drama is never far beneath the 
surface in the House of Commons, 


suentice tnt but it is, fortun- 


The Luck of the Draw ately, seldom 
House of Commons: 
Roast Oxen are 


that so painful an 
Promised 


interlude takes 
place as one which occurred to-day. 
Opposition Members, ably led by 


Mr. Sanpys (Streatham, C.): “With all due respect to this honourable House, I do not believe that a Select 


Commission could throw much light on the subject of interplanetary travel.” 
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Mr. Sypney SILVERMAN, tried for an 
hour to persuade Mr. Speaker to 
permit a debate on the pending 
execution of a nineteen-years-old 
youth, found guilty of murdering a 
policeman. It was a silent and 
moved House that listened to the 
pleas, with Sir Davip MaxweLL- 
Fyre, whose dreadful task it had 
been to advise against the exercise 
of Royal Clemency, sitting, white- 
faced and tense, on the Treasury 
Bench. Mr. Speaker was quite firm 
and definite: the rules and practice 
of Parliament did not allow of a 
debate while a capital sentence was 
pending, but only, by way of 
retrospective criticism of the 
Government, after it had been 
carried out. 

This seemingly queer rule made 
the House gasp with astonishment, 
but there seemed no manner of 
doubt about its existence, and Mr. 
Speaker held that, as guardian of 
the rules, he had no choice but to 
enforce it. The House had, perforce, 
to leave it at that. But some two 
hundred Labour Members, with Mr. 
Anevurin Bevan at their head, 
organized a petition to the Home 
Secretary, asking him to change his 
mind. In vain, however. 

Dr. CHARLES HL, for the Food 
Ministry, announced ‘ bonus” issues 
of food for the Coronation period— 
a pound of sugar, a quarter of marge, 
the materials for street parties, and 
(for those who live in places where 
the tradition holds) an ox, to be 
roasted whole and distributed free 
to all applicants. This highly- 
modified and rationed revival of 
Merrie England was generally wel- 
comed, and it formed a fitting 
curtain-raiser to the debate of the 
day, which was concerned with the 
trade agreement with the Argentine. 
Precisely eighteen Members—Tory 
10, Labour 8, Liberal 0—followed 
this debate, which Mr. Boyp- 
CARPENTER inaugurated with what 
seemed to be cheering news about 
increased (if rather expensive) meat 
supplies in the near future. He also 
hoped for a “new era” in relations 
between the Argentine and Britain. 

Mr. Maurice Wess, the former 
Food Minister, proclaimed his in- 
tention to eschew crowing over the 
fact that the present Government 


was paying more for the meat than 
had the last, and on the whole he 
sueceeded. But he clearly implied 
that the Tory bull had come home 
to roost—or roast—and sought to 
clinch the matter by revealing that 
a gentleman in Huddersfield had 
announced his belief that the 
“incoherent and fumbling” Govern- 
ment ought to be kicked out. The 
Government (both members present) 
took this calmly, and Major Ltoyp 
GEORGE promised more Argentine 
beef, less mutton, in the future. 

Their Lordships were engaged in 
the strange business of discussing 
their own “right” to be at the 





Coronation. The Lord Chancellor 
told them bluntly that they had 
none, and that they went, like every- 
body else, only by the Sovereign's 
desire. Moreover, added Lord 
SALISBURY, severely, there had been 
no “faking” of the ballot for Peers’ 
places in the Abbey. The draw had 
been made by the Lord Chief Justice 
himself, with the Earl Marshal 
looking on. 


Wednesday, January 28 

The Government’s Bill to restore 
parts of the iron and steel industry 
to private owner- 
ship began its 
passage through 
Committee. There have been more 
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exciting debates, and several with 
less well-worn debating points. 


Thursday, January 29 

It was The Same Again in the 
Commons, with the Steel Bill story 
being told yet 
once more. Al- 
though — every- 
body knew the plot by heart, and 
even the climax was in no doubt. 
Members had to stay in the pre- 


House of Commons: 
Steel Again 


cincts to meet the occasional votes. 
They did not seem to enjoy the 
incarceration. 


Friday, January 30 

It seemed appropriate, at a time 
when the Members of the National 
CE ey Executive of the 

Sunday Labour Party 
Entertainments and the Council 

of the T.U.C.—those inveterate 
holders of Sunday meetings—had 
announced a new series of to-the- 
death gladiatorial contests over the 
future of Mr. ANEURIN Bevan, that 
the Commons should be discussing 
Sunday entertainments in general. 

A Private Member’s Bill was 
before it, to make lawful on a 
Sunday any sport or pastime legal 
on other days. This produced the 
usual formidable line-up of those 
who fear the coming of the “Con- 
tinental Sunday,” and those who 
don’t mind if it does come. It also 
produced one of those sincere and 
even moving debates the Commons 
can stage on a non-Party issue. 
Even Lord RurrstpE would not 
have complained of any lack of the 
“eut-and-thrust of debate” on this 
occasion. 

It was, however, a very one- 
sided affair, with the Bill’s oppon- 
ents swamping its supporters. 
Perhaps the sudden appearance of 
antagonism within the theatrical 
profession helped to sway undecided 
opinion. Although it was obvious that 
the debate could have gone on very 
much longer in the crowded House, 
a vote was taken, and Mr. Cuur- 
CHILL led the opponents of the Bill 
to victory by 281 votes to 57. 

Then a resolution favouring an 
inquiry into Sunday laws by a Royal 
Commission suffered the same fate, 
this time by 172 to 164. 

Guy EprEn 
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Escapade (St. James’s)—The Devil Came from Dublin (EMBassy) 


R. ROGER MACDOU- 
GALL’s new play has been 
very much praised, and | 

am sorry to sound a dissonant note ; 
but if a comedy sets out to be also 
a play of ideas, it must be strictly 
judged, and on neither count is 
Escapade altogether satisfactory. 
One gets the feeling that while 
writing it Mr. MacDouGaLL was 
sometimes in need of a radio fix to 
establish his position, for he not 
only runs two themes in a jumble, 
but runs them in a variety of 
manners. His play begins in farce, 
becomes a long drawn out marital 
brawl, breaks into pure comedy, and 
finishes in drama saved from tragedy 
by an unexpectedly happy ending. 
It is far more intelligent work than 
is commonly unloaded on us in the 
West End, but the author’s talent 
is blurred by his indecision. 

Both themes concern children. 
The first, and lighter, shows a home 
breaking up to the danger of three 
boys away at school, and vaguely 
raises the question of boarder vr. 
dayboy; the second is a reminder 
that when determined, the young 
can follow their principles with less 
fuss than grown-ups. The incessant 
wrangling of the first act is amusing 
in places, tedious in others. Mr. 
NIGEL Patrick has to be a bellicose 


Andrew Deeson—Mr. Hueu Grirrira 


pacifist, and in doing so is obliged 
to discard the polished charm which 
he cay so nimbly command. As his 
wife, Miss PHYLLIS CALVERT is more 
happily served, but neither part 
adds up to much. For me the play 
only comes fully to life with the 
discovery that the boys, more 
active for peace than their father, 
have stolen an aeroplane and flown 
to UNO in Venice with a warning 
message to the children of the 
world. The resulting crisis at the 
school is very funny indeed. In 
interviews with the headmaster and 
the harassed parents two boys, 
very well taken by LANCE SECRETAN 
and Atec McCowen, cover the 
crusaders’ tracks with brilliant 
aplomb. At the same time Dr. 
Skillingworth, with whom that good 
actor Mr. Ernest CLARK has a 
somewhat erratic row to hoe, is 
puzzling, 
the Doctor had worn sandals and 
boasted a degree in psychiatry, the 
aroma of St. Trinian’s would have 
been explained. As things are you 
would guess him to be a delayed 
disciple of Dr. Arnold. Another 
puzzle is provided by the economics 
of this long flight in a light 
aeroplane. 

Parts of the last act, while one 
of the boys is given up for lost, are 
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John Hampden—Mr. Nicer Patrick 


Dr. Skillingworth—Mr. Ernest CLARK 
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and so is his school. If 


rather moving (they had called him 
Icarus, and thus asked for it). The 
father’s pomposity crumbles. The 
home is saved. And so, finally, is 
the boy. In all this a message seems 
to be on the way, yet never arrives 
in clear. We find it impossible 


(The Devii Came from Dublin 
Sergeant Whistler—Mr. L1iAM RepMOND 


to take the adventure seriously, 
except as a pathetic reflection of the 
times. Perhaps that is it. In spite 
of such uncertainties the play has 
fine revealing moments, and among 
its pleasures is the battered journal- 
ist, curiously old-style, of Mr. Hucu 
GRIFFITH. 


Personally I thrive on stage 
Irish, so long as it is the neat stuff, 
and not doctored for export. Mr. 
Pauw VINCENT CaRROLL’s T'he Devil 
Came from Dublin, describing the 
undoing of a puritan magistrate sent 
to clean up a village of smuyglers, is 
both. The bar scenes, containing a 
memorably absurd arrest, are often 
very entertaining, but the rest sink 
into romantic blether. As a drunken 
sergeant Mr. Liam REDMOND is 
splendid, until he grows farcical. 
Mr. Ovrver McGreevy and Mr. 
Harry HvutrcHinson are also on the 
right side, and Mr. Joun PHILiips 
does wonders for the overdrawn 
magistrate. 


Recommended 
At the moment, an evening by 
the fire. Or, while waiting for some- 
thing new and good, go back to 
The Deep Blue Sea (Duchess) 
The River Line (Strand). 
cRIc Keown 
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HIS is no place to start trying 

to explain something that is 

largely indefinable, but I am 
moved to attempt to convey some 
idea of how The Long Memory 
(Director: Rosperr Hamer) fits in 
to what I have come to regard as a 
distinct category of recent fiction. 
The film is adapted from the novel 
by Howarp CLewes, which I have 
not read; but the atmosphere is 
recognizably akin to that of the 
novels of, others, F. L. 
There is the same sort of 
basis of conventional melodrama (in 
this instance the central figure is a 
man just out of gaol and panting for 
vengeance on the people whose 
perjury sent him there) and the 
narrative method is in the same 
way a little pretentious, tending to 
introduce characters that are either 
artificially contrived to be pic- 
turesque and “interesting” or else 
merely conventional personifications 
or symbols of qualities needed at 
that point in the story—neither 
kind being fully thought out or 
credible, (Examples of each here 
are, first, the elderly eccentric played 
by Micnarn. Martin-Harvey and, 
the reporter played 
GEOFFREY KEEN.) These 
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Long Memory—Time Gentlemen Please! 


seem to be manufactured novels, 
worked out by the conscious choice 
and manipulation of themeg and 
characteristics, and treated in a 
consciously “serious” way: com- 
petent jobs, but without the spark 
of life in them. You may say that 
these remarks have no place in any 
notes about a film, but my point is 
that the films of these stories too 
(and many of them get filmed) make 
a similarly veiled, blunted impres- 
sion. This one does, and besides it 
has a bitty, broken-backed script; 
and yet it’s well done, well acted by 
Joun MILLs and many of the small- 
part people, well photographed, 
with plenty of visually striking 
scenes on the mud-flats of the 
Thames Estuary and in the dock and 
warehouse district of London. Even 
before it gets to the usual, foolproof 
suspense-chase at the end it is never 
wearisome, it never fails to hold one’s 
attention; simply, it hasn't the 
fresh, stimulating, lively flavour that 
would make one want to see it again. 


If Time Gentlemen Please! 
(Director: Lewis GILBert) had 
been brought out with a splash, one 
might have a mind to be tough with 
it; but it was not press-shown and 


as I write has not even’ been 
advertised as the second feature 
with the new Errol Flynn film 


(which was not press-shown either). 
Tales of spontaneous applause at 
every performance made me go to 
see it, and I have to report that this 
Group Three” production, an 
uneven, sometimes obvious, often 
over-playful, typically English joke, 
has a great deal more good in it than 





[The Long Memory 
Boyd—-Joun CHANDOS 
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many a much-publicized epic. Its 
main fault is the old British tendency 
to go for any kind of laugh bald- 
headed—as in the office when the 
pretty secretary replies to a question 
“Search me” and the boss says 
hastily ‘““Some other time.” Both 


these speeches are out of character, 
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[Time Gentlemen Please! 





Emma Stubbins—HERMIONE BADDELEY 


out of place, out of mood and un- 
necessary ; they went in only for the 
sake of the screech they would 
rouse from part of the audience. 
There are plenty of other moments 
of this kind in the picture, but it 
weathers them all. The 
situation is the never-failing one 
where sudden riches exalt an 


basic 


en- 
dearing rascal at the expense of 
the respectably pompous. All the 


personages are really types, but the 
cast is full of excellent character 
players who make them worth 
watching. Say what you like, this 
kind of unpretentious fun, crudities 
and all, is better value than 
elaborate, solemn, expensive “ box- 
office.” 
a i sf ¥ it 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
There are four good new ones in 
London: Time Bomb and Jeopardy 
in the same programme, Dr. Knock, 
with Louts Jouvet, and The Net. 
Otherwise the top programmes are 
Interdits 
Péchés 


as before—Les Jeux 
(14/1/53) and Les Sept 
Cagitaux (24/12/52). 
Top new release is the Chaplin 
Limelight (29/10/52). 
RICHARD MALLETT 
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... and Heaven Too 


The Loved and the Unloved. Francois Mauriac. 
Spottiswoode, 9/6 


The Blue Hussar. Roger Nimier. MacGibbon and Kee, 12/6 
Mrs. Martell. Elizabeth Eliot. Cassell, 10/6 


As Mr. Gerard Hopkins’ translations of M. Mauriac’s 
novels pile up, the inevitable anti-Mauriac reaction 
sets in. This is a pity because the novels do not 
appear in order of merit; the latest, T’he Loved and the 
Unloved, is one of the best. Nobody can tell a silly 
story better than M. Mauriac; the narrative power with 
which he forces his grotesques through this vale of 
tears until the Most Unlikely Person becomes the 
victim of divine grace is astonishing. As an amateur 
theologian he must have slowed down recruitment to 
the Roman Church more than even Mr. Graham 
Greene; but he is a very professional craftsman in the 
novel—I use the word to include this long-short story 
in deference to its price. 

A student allows an ageing, unattractive governess 
to believe he will marry her if she lets his friend seduce 
her pupil. When she has fulfilled her part of the 
bargain he throws her over. This cad, of course, turns 
out to be the one character who is “moving towards 
God.” M. Mauriac harries the unappetizing spinster 
with the relish of W.S. Gilbert, yet the story is not 
as depressing as it sounds. {t holds the attention 
continuously and the background is perfectly done, 
the family jealousies and provincial hatreds amid the 
rainswept conifer forests: M. Mauriac is certainly 
Number One The Pines. 

In an Epilogue he replies to some of his critics, 
ending his little apologia by suggesting that he was 
created solely for the production of the kind of novel 
that he has produced. Literary criticism is as power- 
less to deal with this as with his reliance on a deus ex 
gratia to get him out of difficulties in his tales. Mr. 
Graham Greene, with whom he is so often and so 
misleadingly compared, never gives the same impression 
of rigging the gods. He sympathizes even with the 
humanity that disgusts him, and he has none of the 
relish with which the Frenchman stalks about, lining 
up the goats for the fire and performing a last-minute 
conjuring-trick to turn one goat into a sheep and thus 
give a wan verisimilitude to the pastures of heaven. 
Where M. Mauriac scores is in the depth and solidity 
of his country backgrounds and in his sense of the 
past. Beside this, Mr. Greene’s urban moralities seem 
pavement thin and The Seed sprouts amid seediness in 
side streets where the stucco peels for compline and 
nobody has been a parishioner very long. 

M. Roger Nimier belongs to the generation that 
emerged from adolescence as France fell. His France 
is not a land of disputes over wills and marriages but 
of political betrayal and martial glory. The Blue 
Hussar follows a handful of soldiers through the 


Eyre and 


invasion and occupation of the Rhineland. The 
characters tell the story, with frequent changes of 
first-person narrator. The first half of the book is 
the more interesting, with its ex-Fascists enjoying the 
military life while rejecting the various ideologies 
propounded to rationalize it. The second half, in which 
the meticulously described sex-life of a German woman 
symbolizes Teutonism faced with Gallicism, enters a 
rather fuzzy dream-world. However, taken as a whole 
that it is not, The Blue Hussar has a good deal of skill 
and intelligence. Some of it will appeal to readers 
interested in the history of contemporary France and 
some to readers who like their pornography symbolical. 

In Mrs. Martell the inspiration that gave Miss 
Elizabeth Eliot’s previous novels their peculiar mixture 
of levity and terror seems to be running thin. Despite 
some delicate jokes, the story of how the coldly 
ambitious Mrs. Martell supplanted the ineffective 
Laura in the respectable affections of Edward slips 
towards the novelette. If Miss Eliot’s nettle-sharp 
malice and odd, flickering fun cease to serve an 
individual sense of event, she will produce not only 
novelettes but bad novelettes; she lacks the hard-fisted 
competence of the successful novelettist. 

R. G. G. Price 


The Table-talk of Samuel Rogers. First collected by the 
Rev. Alexander Dyce. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Morchard Bishop. Richards Press, 12/6 
Looking beyond Dyce, one sees that Rogers might 

easily have been a bore. One sees the literary lion- 

hunter, senile, spiteful, scantly audible, endlessly recall- 
ing what So-and-so said when he was a young man, 
or making turgid pronouncements on contemporary 
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“Why it’s easy!” 





letters. Yet in Dyce’s record there is hardly a dull 
paragraph ; for the So-and-sos in his pages are 
Fox, Porson, Sheridan, Wordsworth, Wellington and 
countless other figures of enduring interest. They are 
met, as it were, unbuttoned; there is hardly one 
important utterance in the whole record; yet the sum 
of it all is not only grand entertainment but a valuable 


sidelight on the times. For the real connoisseur of 


table-talk, of course, triviality doesn’t matter at all; 
he delights as much in Fox’s “Remember that good 
coffee cannot be made in a moment” as in Wellington’s 
remark, when told that the ship in which he is sailing 
is likely to sink—‘ Then I shall not take off my boots.” 
B. A. Y. 
Benjamin Britten. Edited by Donald Mitchell and Hans 

Koller. Rockliff, 30/- 

Described as a commentary by a group of specialists, 
this is an unusually large book to be devoted to a 
musician under forty. Britten has attracted a strong 
faction of admirers (nineteen of the most fulsome 
represented here), although perhaps, unlike Wagner, he 
does not repel an equally strong party of antagonists; 
his music is too obviously full of invention and 
instinctive mastery over effective sounds for that. 
The lavish adulation of his friends, however, and their 
determined seeking after profundity in his lightest 
musical utterance, arouse the suspicion of the as yet 
undecided critic, and create a demand for a healthy 
breath from the opposite quarter. But whether you 
believe that ‘none of his contemporaries has managed 





“ They're rather sweet—two ginger, two 
tortotse-shell, and one all black...” 
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with such awesome brilliance to return English music 
to the main stream of European culture,” or feel that, 
like measles, he is something to be got over, this book 
is worth reading: in the former case, its detailed 
analyses will lend factual basis to belief, and, in the 
latter, you may wonder what an equally exhaustive 
study of Vaughan Williams and the other British 
giants of the twentieth century might reveal. J. D. 


Ladies’ Chain. Neville Blackburne. The Falcon Press, 21)- 
Although the author puts this book forward as a 
study in the emergence of women to the world of 
affairs it is doubtful whether anyone else will see it 
that way. He has covered some fifty years of the 
Regency period and thereabouts with biographies of 
notable beauties of Pall Mall and St. James’s Square, 
Carolines and Georgianas and Annabellas, all pre- 
sumably enchanting (though the book surprisingly lacks 
portraits in evidence), but all of them anxious to come 
out only as social climbers. The most energetic of the 
troupe, introduced riding a pig down Edinburgh High 
Street, is conducted to a final triumph with no fewer 
than three dukes and a marquis lined up as captives 
for her row of undistinguished daughters. Intentionally 
or not Mr. Blackburne, through his tales of innumerable 
small squalid intrigues, has given an impression of 
rather wistful sadness beneath the tinkling brilliance. 
His charmers grow old and put on weight. He is 
always in a hurry to push on to the next. —C. C. P. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Art of Ernest Hemingway. John Atkins. Peter 
Nevill, 15/-. Despite its ramshackle structure and occasional 
blind swipes at irrelevant targets, this is sensible, and sometimes 
piercing, criticism. Mr. Atkins has too strong a literary 
character to be a good academic critic; but what he does see 
he sees freshly and strongly. Like Shaw on Ibsen, he illuminates 
the object by burning himself. He makes new points as they 
should be made, proudly and exorbitantly. In the next 
edition he might deal with Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s attack on 
Mr. Hemingway in Men Without Art. 

The World of Henry Alken. Aubrey Noakes. Witherby, 
16/-. Amusing account of the golden age of sporting eccentrics, 
written round a good appreciation of Alken’s illustrations. 
A deep gulf yawns between the Welfare State and tho 
Marquis of Waterford, who put aniseed on the hooves of a 
clergyman’s horse and hunted him with bloodhounds, John 
Mytton, who cured hiccups by lighting his nightshirt, and 
Captain Barclay, who walked 1,000 miles in 1,000 consecutive 
hours for 1,000 guineas. Hunting, coaching, bear-baiting, prize- 
fighting—all are presented in refreshing style. 

Venus in the Kitchen. Edited by Norman Douglas. 
Heinemann, 12/6. Douglas's first work was a Foreign Office 
Report on the Pumice Stone Industry of the Lipari Islands. 
This, his last, affectionately prefaced by Graham Greene, is a 
collection of aphrodisiac recipes attributed to a mythical friend. 
Characteristically outrageous and scholarly, it ranges from 
Marmalade of Carnations to Marrow of Leopard. 

Cotillion. Georgette Heyer. Heinemann, 12/6. Here 
is a fairy-tale plot in a Regency setting. Pretty Kitty escapes 
from a curmudgeonly uncle into the dizzy maze of London 
Society. There are routs and intrigues, broken hearts and 
happy endings. All is light as a bubble, and, though the author 
is rather too heavily conscientious about the idiom of the 
times, there is wit, wisdom aad charm 

Love’s a Man of War. Violet Dean. Gollancz, 12/6. 
The story of a woman from childhood almost to old age, of 
her young love too soon over, her unhappy marriage, her 
satisfying affair with an elderly Italian who is imprisoned and 
disappears under Mussolini’s régime. Vivid backgrounds— 
Victorian London, India, Italy—add to the interest of a story 
rich in characters 
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IN SEARCH OF 
BILLINGTON ROAD 


HE stranger paused outside the 

station and looked about him 
uncertainly. 

“Can I assist you?” I inquired. 
I was feeling in a helpful frame of 
mind. 

“Thank you,” he said. “T am 
trying to find Billington Road.” 

I was disappointed. I had never 
heard of Billington Road. If he had 
asked me for Mayflower Avenue I 
could have told him where it was 
immediately. I have lived there for 
twelve years and know it well. Or 
again, if he had wanted Station 
Approach I could have replied at 
once that he was standing on it. 
However, handicapped as I was, I 
determined to do my best for him. 

“What sort of a road is it, 
longish or shortish?” I asked. 

“I don’t know,” he replied, 
‘but the number I want is 143.” 

I pondered. “Longish, I should 
think. Do you know anything else 
about it ?” 

The man hesitated. “It has 
a pig-bin in it. My friend mentions 
a pig-bin in his letter.” 

“Good!” I said. ‘That narrows 
the field. A longish road with a 
pig-bin. Does he say what type of 
pig-bin ?” 

He drew a letter from his 
pocket and examined it. “No, he 
doesn’t say what type.” 

“A pity,” I said. “It would 
have helped a great deal to know 
whether Billington Road has a plain 
converted dust-bin, a pivot-top, or 
one with a lid which can be operated 
by a foot-movement. This last sort 
is pretty rare, and the only one in 
the district, as far as I know, is over 
there by the wall. Now,” I said 
emphatically, “if it could be estab- 
lished that the road you’re looking 
for had a pig-bin of this kind, 
there’s no doubt Station Approach 
is what you want. And this is 
Station Approach.” 

‘** But there are no houses here,” 
objected the gentleman. 

“A good point,” I said. ‘That 
eliminates Station Approach, and 
from this we can take it that 
































Billington Road hasn’t got a pig-bin 
with a foot-operated lid.” 
There was a short silence as he 


digested this 
information. 

“You can’t help me then?” he 
said. 

I was surprised. What did he 
think I had been doing! Before he 
met me his knowledge of Billington 
Road was negligible. Now he knew 
not only that it was longish but it 
hadn’t got a pig-bin with a foot- 
operated lid. In addition he had 
learned Billington Road wasn’t 
Station Approach. Nevertheless I 
decided to overlook this thought- 
less remark and continue the 
investigation. 


extra piece of 
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“Ts it near the Town Hall?” I 
asked. “If it is, you’re as good as 
inside your friend’s house, for L can 
give you foolproof instructions how 
to get there.” 

“T don’t know,” he said lamely. 
“My friend says nothing at all 
about the Town Hall.” 

“Dear me!” I exclaimed. “It 
would have been better if your 
friend had mentioned the Town Hall 
rather than the pig-bin.” 

“Well, thank you tor your 
trouble,” he said. “Ill ask someone 
else.” He turned and walked away. 
I followed, unwilling to be beaten 
so easily. 

“Look here,” [ said, drawing 
abreast, ‘“‘there’s a newspaper seller 





just round the corner. He’s been 
there for years. We'll ask him.” 

“You are very kind,” he 
answered, “but please don’t bother.” 

“No trouble at all,” I assured 
him. 

I bought a newspaper. ‘Is 
Billington Road near here?” I 
asked. 

The newspaper seller removed 
his hat and scratched his head. 
“It’s gone, years ago,” he said. 

“What!” I cried. 

“Pulled down just after the war,” 
he explained. 

I turned to the gentleman. 
“That letter hasn’t been delayed, 
I suppose?” 

“It was written a fortnight 
ago,” he replied. Ithought I detected 
a slightly impatient note in his 
voice. 

“Are you quite sure of your 
facts?” I said to the newspaper 
seller. 


‘Course 


I’m sure,” he said 





indignantly. “ You ask my brother- 
in-law at the Baths. He lived 
there.” 

In the circumstances I decided 
to take his word for it. 

The gentleman interposed “It 
could have been rebuilt.” 

“Oh, it’s the new Billington 
Road you want,” said the news- 
paper seller. 

“Of course!” I snapped. 

“You didn’t say,” he 
aggressively. “T thought 
wanted the old one.” 

“Well, where is the new Billing- 
ton Road ?”’ I asked. 

“Dunno,” he said. “I think 
they put it up somewhere else.” 

“Thank you once again,” said 
the stranger, and moved off speedily. 

Suddenly I thought of an 
excellent suggestion. 

“Hi! Sir,” I shouted. 


said 
you 


The 


gentleman appeared to increase his 
pace. “I’ve got it,” I said breath- 
“There’s a policeman on 


lessly. 
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point-duty about a mile down the 
road——” 

“Tt’s quite all right,” he broke 
in. “I’ve decided to telephone my 
friend and ask him for directions. 
I’m so sorry you have _ been 
troubled.” 

“Don’t mention it,” I said. 
“The nearest ‘phone box is in the 
station. I'll take you there.” We 
walked back up the approach. 

“T should be glad to know how 
to get to this place myself,” I 
laughed. ‘You never know, some- 
one else may ask me for Billington 
Road.” 

“T hope not,” he said. 

I waited in the booking-hall 
while he telephoned. As he came 
out of the booth I asked, eagerly, 
“How do you get there? What did 
he say?” 

‘He told me to go round to the 
back of the station and take a taxi.” 

“Good idea!” I said. “I'll just 


’ 


show you where the rank is.” 





























NOTICE,.—Contributions or Communicatior 
Articles, Sketches, Drawings etc 
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request from authors of literary 
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Postage 
PTION RATES—Yearly, weluding kxtia Numbers and Postage: luland 


The entire copyright in all 


» countries signatory to the BERNE CONVENTION, 
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The Proprieto , however, always consider any 
This peri is sold subject to the following 
or otherwise « sed of by way of Trade, except at 
on or ia any unauthorized cover by way of Trade 
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‘tter whatsoever 
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HAT 
do the 
people say? 


Trends of public opinion and habit are very much the concern of the 
progressive manufacturer. He needs to know what the public think and 
say about his product, how they use it, ana ‘when, and how often. 

The makers of Dettol have good reason to know 


In the several thousand homes visited, Dettol was 
how their antiseptic stands with the medical profes- 


found to be in frequent use for the following purposes: 


sion. More than nine out of ten of all the doctors in 
Great Britain use Dettol. In more than 90% of our 
hospitals and maternity clinics Dettol is in daily use. 
But how do the people at home, the fathers and 
mothers, the sisters and brothers, use Dettol ? 

To learn more about this, the makers of Dettol 
instituted an extensive enquiry. Several thousand 
homes were visited. Here they publish the inter- 
esting and sometimes surprising results of this 
wide-scale investigation. 


DETTO 


Obtainable from all chemists 


Minor wounds, 
Septic wounds. 
Bites and stings. 
Pimples and spots. 
Rashes. 

Feminine and 
personal hygiene. 
In the bath. 


Gargles and 
mouthwash. 


Washing hair. 


Dandruff and cleaning 
hair brushes. 


Laundering. 

Washing bathroom. 
Spraying sick room. 
Bedroom utensils. 
Cleaning kitchen sinks, 
drains and lavatories. 


Washing floors 
and carpets. 


Pets’ minor wounds. 
Bathing animals. 
Kennel spraying. 
Cleansing bird cages 
and poultry houses. 


In view of the essential 
part which Dettol plays in 
the antiseptic routine of 
almost all our great hospi- 
tals, it is singular, though 
perhaps not surprising, to 
learn that Dettol has found 
so many and diverse uses in 
the home. 

But these uses, taken 
together, are evidence of a 
growing realisation that a 
germ is a germ, infection is 
infection, no matter where 
it be. They are proof of 
widespread confidence in 
the germicidal efficacy 
of Dettol, 


v 
L The safe way to safety 


wherever infection threatens 
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Brilliant light every night with... 


This modern pressure 


oil lighting 


Simple, steady and draughtproof. The handsome 
Bialaddin Table Lamp gives a powerful white light, 
unflickering in even the strongest draught, and 
without a trace of odour. Simple and safe to operate. 
And, like all Aladdin lighting and heating, it is 
unsurpassed in efficiency and good looks. Burns 15 
hours on one filling (1? pints) of paraffin. 

Finished in cream with chrome fittings. 

Price £4,2.6, shade extra. 

For best results, use Aladdin 


Pink, the premier paraffin. PRESSURE 


Write for free Heating and Lighting 
catalogue to Aladdin Industries Ltd., 
88 Aladdin Building, Greenford, Middx. 











...a soothing, cooling powder which is perfectly harmless 
W en the South Sea Bubble burst in 1720 and may be used with safety on the most delicate infant or 
adult, particularly in cases of chafing or roughness of skin. 

Lots of investors lost plenty. Recommended for Prickly Heat. 


But not those who knew the golden rule :— | TAYLOR’S 


It's wisest to invest in Wool. © b a OLI q E 


] no ] | AS USED IN ROYAL NURSERIES FOR 100 YEARS. 
There is substitute for OBTAINABLE FROM CHEMISTS OR DIRECT FROM 


| SAVORY & MOORE 
—— O00” SSS | 143, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, wW.! 
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LYONS 4 COFFEE 





I 


PURE COFFEE {@ 
” Ng 


treshly-ground iy 


Te 


tresh { ~ 


This is the coffee that outsells all others. It is always fresh 
because it is aroma-sealed in the tin by a special process. 
It never varies from the exacting standard of quality 


set by Lyons’ Coffee experts. 


3/6d.31b. ¢ 1/9d. tIb. 
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ROSS’ Ss Belfast Ginger Ale 


Still the best non-alcoholic drink ever devised by man; but there is nothing 
to prevent the discreet addition of a little good whisky 








*. ~ 
Harrogate is Lritain’s 
established Conference 
Centre. An _ informative 
booklet, giving details of 
the facilities available, wil! 
be gladly sent on request to 

A. P. BAXTER, 
40 Information Bureau. 


% oS Hoag, atom 
& aan arrogate 


PRE 










Dhe flower of Hotele- «+ - 

Enjoy the comfort and service of the finest 

a xtel in Britain's Floral Resort. Write for 
rochure or phone 7! 


One of the Prederich hotets. 


“MAIESTIC 


mM HARROGATE | 


ON THE 


Telephone: MAN 9014 
Wine & Cigar Merchants 


34 Royal Exchange, LONDON, €E.C.3 
We ame aries for our comprehensive list 











By travelling Mailship 
in MAY or JUNE, 


BURMACHEROOTS | 74 SAVE 204 


FIRST CLASS RETURN FARE 


(with choice of return in July, August or Sept.) 


Yes 
. Imported 
direct from 
¥ of the native makers. 
: GREENS LTD [H®40 office: 3 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3. 


West End Passenger Agency: 125 Pall Mali, London, $.W.1. Telephone: WHI 191! | 
or Travel Agents 





DUNLOP 
QUALITY 


| Strength 
and 


Long Life 





DUNLOP 


SEAMLESS RUSBER BOOTS 








as . Co Ltd. (Footwear Div) 





ines, La Ee and Cigars. 








peke, Liverpool, 19 1F/MB5SG 





Why let your office door 
ea LISTENING post ? —y 












Who is to blame if vital conversations 
and important decisions are overheard ? 
All doors have ears if not closed and what 
gets in - draughts and noises - are as bad as 
what gets out. You can end all such risks 
and discomforts by fixing the Improved 
Bescot Door Closer. A door so fitted 
automatically closes 
silently and unfailingly 
- always. 

EE Guaranteed for 

yeors. 
——=« Descriptive leaflet 
on request. 


S. B. & WN. LTD., BROCKHURST CRESCENT, BESCOT, WALSALL, Staffs. 




















‘2CCLEs ora ay Mew - 








HAND PALLET TRUCK 


Designed to make all your pallets mobile 
(even in narrow gangway) at an amazingly 
low cost. One ton capacity Hydraulic 
Models available shortly. 

Designed, manufactured and distributed 
by Eccles, makers of Factory Trucks, 
Stillages, etc. 


ECCLES (BIRMINGHAM) LTD. 
99, Hazelwell Lane, BIRMINGHAM, 30 


1,000 Ib. Capacity. Telephone : KINgs Norton 1181 (P.B.X.) 


24” or 36” Single 
Fork. Fork: 9” x 34”, 
lowered height. 
Lever assisted lift, 2" 
Overall width 14” 
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Good Scotch Whisky is the friendliest of all spirits, mellow. 
kindly stimulating, a smoothly satisfying drink for all occasions. 
Its superlative merit is due to the unique virtues inherent in 
its production which cannot be imitated, and the scrupulous care 
taken in its blending and maturing by the great distillers of 
Scotland. So stick to Scotch—and give it a name... 


Don’t be Vague 





aig 


NO FINER WHISKY 
GOES INTO 


ANY BOTTLE 








A SUPERLATIVE HOLIDAY LAND 
WITH GLORIOUS SUNSHINE AND 


Piease do not fease! no currency restrictions 


Those curious Three Nuns discs serve a special purpose. | 


Don’t tease them, except perhaps those at the top of your | literature and information. This office is at your 
bowl. For each disc is a complete blend in itself. Because | service for free, friendly and non-commercial 
they burn so very, very slowly, these discs make Three | advice on holidays in South Africa. 

Nuns the nicest and mm ¢ economical tobacco. 


Tiarec Miures 0°  <cyy SOUTH AFRICAN 
— BLEND « EMPIRE BLEND TOURIST CORPORATION 


70 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.I. 
Ty” TELEPHONE: GROSVENOR 6235 


Consult your Travel Agent or write for 
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His Valet was a Hero 
to Napoleon 


When the English blockaded the 
Continent, a lot of shortages devel- 
oped in France. And it is said that 
epeieee was immensely im- 
pressed by the ingenuity of his 
valet in smuggling a shipment of 
Allen Solly hose across the Channel. 
The story is unrecorded—and un- 
doubtedly hal. But our 
records of later date are replete 
with the names of other important 
customers who were undeterred by 
obstacles in securing these fine 
hose. These days "ll find them 
only in the very t shops—but 


what bliss and comfort and satis- 
faction when you do, 


from 16/6 to 7/6 a pair 





’ to pay a little 
ae for the best and they 
last you for years. 


ALLEN SOLLY 332 Savile Row, London 


Vent -Axia 
for Better Air 
Conditions 


4 
ao 
ws 


iw COMMERCE 





Simplest 
form of controlled 
ventilation +-7~ 


a7 


VENT-AXIA LTD. 9 victoria ST., $.w.1. 
ABBey 6441 (7 lines) AND AT GLAscow, 


MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, LEEDS. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNB. 








Your problem issolved. Here is “ Hawkins 
Tiffee”—the new automatic tea maker, to 
ry you with early morning te ping 
t at your bedside. Tiffee boils the 
water, makes the tea, switches itself off and 
rings the alarm. + Fully guaranteed. 
Also obtainable is the famous De Luxe “Hawkins 
Tecal” Electric Clock, Reading Lamp and Auto- 






y 





matic tea maker combination. It really is a won- = 
derful invention. Printed details frees makers: Hi ‘awk. ars 
L. G. HAWKINS & CO. LTD., 30/35 Drury Lane, London, W.C.2 TIFF E roe 


From best retailers. 














AS TELEVISED! 75/- 





It’s as ‘simple as this... 


: 
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WOVEN NAME TAPES 


| CASH’S OF COVENTRY 
































Lift the G.P.O. receiver . . . place it on the FONADEK 
. +. continue your work . . . free to carry on the longest 
conversation without loss of productive time. Needs no 
special attachment; completely automatic. A.C. mains or 
battery operated, standard valves, highest-class speech- 
frequency loud speaker, adjustable volume, Carefully 
designed outgoing speech bowl. Guaranteed. 


Y worth an extra pair of hands 


PHONE WITH THE 


FONADER 


Mlustrated folder on request from: 


FONADEK (BRANSON) LTD., Dept. 


P.1., 
BIRMINGHAM 17. 


Vivian 





Road 
Phone: HARborne 2267 | 








“Health & Happiness 


with your help 


5,000 Boys and Girls 

now in our care 
_ 68,000 already received 
| A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY 
STILL NEEDING YOUR HELP 


DONATIONS and LEGACIES gratefully 
received by the Secretary 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
- SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 








Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, $.£.11 





| Hare's News / 
_ KIRBIGRIPS 


with oy Tes / 









ey 


| D. 
Oder cara 
(inel, P.T.) 
| Slick and easy, their velvet-smooth 
| tips are kind to fingers, scalp and hair. 
| THEY'RE IN THE STORES NOW! 

Made in England by 

KIRBY BEARD & CO. LTD. 

Birmingham, London, Redditch and Paris 


— = 


SAVILE ROW CLOTHES 


Cancelled Export orders, misfits, etc. 
Direct from all t tailors, including :- 
Lesley & Roberts, Sullivan Williams, etc. 
Suits, Overcoats, Riding Kit, etc. from rogns 


REGENT DRESS CO., (2nd Floor) 
17 Shaftesbury Avenue, Piccadilly Circus, W i 
Next Cafe Monico ———_—___—_ 


DVpneatachelloms 


GENUINE MADRAS 


CURRY POWDER 


Peacock Brand 
| FROM ALL GOOD GROCERS AND STORES 


BATHROOM 
FURNITURE 




































LIST FREE FROM 


IFCO C° LIVERPOOL 3 
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so are traps and quick acting poisons for the 


killing of rats and mice—they are a red 
light to the rest of the colony to keep away. 


Suspicion is the rat’s strongest sense—subtlety is essential. 


The RATIN SERVICE provide the scientific answer. 


Rats and mice go on eating 
the baits avidly until the whole colony is wiped out. 


Don’t delay, a couple of rats on your premises can soon become a swarm. 
SEND FOR OUR SURVEYOR (without obligation) who will explain how the nation- 


wide RATIN SERVICE can clear your premises of Rats, Mice and Insect Pests, and 
control re-infestation by regular treatments on the spot. 


RATIN SERVICE 


covers the country 





THE BRITISH RATIN COMPANY LTD. 


PON To THE BRITISH RATIN CO. LTD. FELCOURT, EAST GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX 
COU FELCOURT, EAST GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX Telephone : Lingheld 591 


: BRANCHES AT: BEIFAST, BIRMINGHAM, BOURNE. 

Please send me your Service booklet and ask your local MOUTH, BRENTWOOD, BRISTOL, CARDIFF, CARLISLE, 

Surveyor to call (without obligation) and explain how EXETER, GUILDFORD, HEREFORD, HULL, IPSWICH, 

the Ratin Service déals with Rats, Mice and Insect Pests LEEDS, LETCHWORTH, LIVERPOOL, LONDON (3 
Branches), MAIDSTONE, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE- 
ON-TYNE, NORWICH, NOTTINGHAM, OXFORD, 

NAME PRESTON, READING, SALISBURY, SHEFFIELD, SOUTH- 
AMPTON, STOKE-ON-TRENT. THE SCOTTISH RATIN 

ADDRESS COMPANY: ABERDEEN, DUMFRIES, DUNDEE, 
EDINBURGH, GLASGOW. 











Good 
packing 


is an F,, ae a she tune! 
investment vy 





Playing up to the applause which comes our WHAT’S ON YOUR 
way from the experts, we present a picture of a / 
lens-drying tray made of Tufnol which accord- PROGRAMME? 
ing to them more than comes up to scratch ! 
| For one thing it doesn’t scratch lenses, and 
that’s important to optical glass; for another, new use for Tufnol, any 
it is unaffected by chemical action: two qualities 
bi sewhere. 
Set tte fen poet unlike any other Technical Staff will be glad to co-operate 
material; yet it shares the virtues of many. The on any ideas you may have. If there is 
uses to which it can be put are of infinite 
variety! It is only half the weight of aluminium, ae 
yet structurally strong enough to work sym- Tufnol has done, we will send you appro- 
pathetically with steel: it machines easily and priate literature. 
accurately without splitting and is resistant to 
moisture and erosion. Added to these qualities 
is a high degree of electrical insulation. Supplied \ 
in sheets, tubes, rods, bars, angles, channels, 
or specially moulded shapes, Tufnol’s astonish- TU - NO L 
Pe EDISON Husin | 


ing versatility in use is the secret of its success! sons aaa 


A: ¢ you likely to have a 


time in the future? Our 


anything you want to know about what 


Why not get in touch 
with us TODAY? 








| TUFNOL LTD + PERRY BARR + BIRMINGHAM - 
} 


NATIONAL WINNERS 





Proud of your product? Then be critical 
of the way it is packed! Wise manufac- 
turers use ‘‘ FIBERITE”’ packing cases, for 
‘* FIBERITE "’ quality is complementary to 
good goods. But “FIBERITE” cases are é nes 
not a luxury, they are as good as good SPRIG 
packing can be — yet they are economic 4 (1917) 
in cost and bring packing room savings Y ch. g. by 
that are a distinct advantage these days : Marco—Spry 
—savings in space, time and trouble. a 














Regd. — ridden in 1927 by T. E. Leader, was the last clear favourite 


be 99 to win the Grand National, starting price 8-1. His first appearance 
Tred Mark | was as a hurdler, and he soon ran up a number of successes over 
rade ' minor obstacles. He was put to ’chasing in 1924 and he won his first 


two races over fences and, towards the end of the season, the Stanley 


PACKING CASES | ’Chase c' — He finished fourth in the Grand National in 
| 1924 and 1926. 


| The continuing tradition of the Turf has its counterpart in 
THAMES BOARD MILLS LTD. | the unbroken service offered to sportsmen by David Cope Go can ol 
PURFLEET ° ESSEX | Ltd. for more than half a century. Send for our free, » depron 
illustrated brochure which describes that service. COPES ; 


Manufacturers of 7 en Ne 
“THAMES BOARD” for cartons and other uses; DAVID COPE Db a 
“ PIBERITE” Packing Cases; “ESSEX” Wallboard LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E. C. 4 | 
ta —— The World's Best Known Turf Accountants —y 
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( (¢ ) 


(”) Genitl 

entlemen, 

(©) Because quality and dependability \\ Punchbowle tobacco has 
) are essentials afforded me so much solid pleasure 
(@ that I feel moved to express my 
(©) appreciation, Since it is rather 


‘a re H AM Pl Oo he ; difficult to find here, I often find 
(e) i 


“Udit 
ddl: VMM]HHIJJIJJ 


it necessary to fall back on other 
PLUGS tobaccos ; this only serves to con- 


are supplied to = vince me many times over that 
/ * there is nothing like Punchbowle. 
(« )) ROLLS-ROYCE It is good to be able to depend on 

the deep and quiet satisfaction of 
\( )) Punchbowle, come what may, and 
\( ) , I thank you for it. 


Very sincerely. 


This letter can be seen at 
2% Holborn, London, E.C.1. 





Chaplins is a name to conjure with in 
the wine trade—and has been for nigh on 
ninety years. Connoisseurs of sherry, 
whether their taste be for light or dark, 
say Chaplins and there’s an end to it. 
Chaplins it has to be. Here are six of 


CUAPLUIS fine denies, Sunckbowle 


CELESTA a delicate pale dry Fino The . U L ie ST R ir Rl GT le 
MARINA a rare Manzanilla , 4 ; 

St TERESA distinctive Amontillado F T O Hae A C C O 
PLAZA an old golden Oloroso 


TOM BOWLING rich brown Oloroso 





This famous tobacco is also available in two 


Parson’s Pleasure whilst the medium variety 
is known as Barney's. Each of the three 
strengths is priced at 4/5d the ounce. 


other strengths. In the mild form it is called 
TARANTELA traditional dark sherry | 


and Concord ports 


ssa + it’s mave BY JOHN SINCLAIR LTD. 


WH. Chaplin & Co. (Scotland) Lid, pry emp ee, Glasgow @ | 
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fill up and feel the difference 
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